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REVIEWS. 





The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua 
Ben Meir, the Sphardi. (Spanish Jew). 
Translated from the Hebrew, by Friede- 
rich Bialloblotzky. Vol. I. Published for 
the Oriental Translation Committee, by R. 
Bentley. 


Tuts is the most interesting, and to the great 
mass of readers the most valuable work, which 
has been published under the auspices of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. Its author 
was a Jewish Rabbi, the son of a priest, who 
had been driven from Spain by the ‘perse- 
cutions of Ferdinand and Isabella; he had 
witnessed the cruel sufferings of his countty- 
men, and he not unjustly attributed the bigo- 
try, of which they were the victims, to the 
great religious excitement which the Crusades 
had produced throughout Christendom. He 
determined therefore to write a chronicle of 
the calamities endured by his nation, as “‘a 
memorial of the multitude of afflictions which 
they had experienced in the countries of the 
Gentiles, from the day that Jehudah was led 
captive from hisown land.” It was a melan- 
choly record, and yet pride was mingled with 
the feelings under the influence of which the 
author commenced his task. Writing in the 
style of his own Scriptures, he has constantly 
before his view, that the seed of Abraham 
are the children of the promise ; glimpses of 
future glory break through the darkest clouds 
that overshadow his race; the afflictions 
which they endure, seem but a purifying pro- 
cess, to prepare them for closer communion 
with the God of their fathers, whose care is 
still manifested by the fearful chastisements 
he inflicts upon their persecutors. ‘The'de= 
sign of his work is thus described :-— 

“TI have gathered in Israel after the reapers, 
as my hand hath found it, here a little, and 
there a little. Therefore have I shaken my 
arrows to write a book of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Tzarphath (France), and of Sphard 
(Spain), and of the kings of the house of Oth- 
man; and to put their times in a book, and to 
write how these Egyptians have wronged us, as 
well as our fathers, that the remembrance thereof 
may not pass away from among the Jews; and 
the memory of our. wrongs shall not come to an 
end, nor depart from. our seed until the lame 
mam shall leap asa hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing. < Sing’ praises unto the Lord, 
for he hath done glorious things! ‘this is known 
in every land.” ; . 

Wilken, in his history of the Crusades, has 
made frequent use of a manuscript version 
of a part of these chr@hicles, and inserted 
a portion of it in his appendix. This extract 
has been again translated into English, by 
Mr. Keightley in his ‘ Sketches of the Crusa- 
ders ;’ but the simplicity and strength of 
Rabbi Joseph have been greatly injured by 
this double filtration. The present translator, 
Mr. Bialloblotzky, has faithfully preserved 
all the characteristics of the original ; he has 
chosen for his model the authorized version of 


and has verified all the quotations which the 
Rabbi has made from the sacred volume. 
We can conceive nothing greater than the 
amazement, with which the Jews must have 
regarded the immense armaments prepared 
in Europe for the recovery of Palestine, a 
land which they regarded as their peculiar 
inheritance, which they loved with a fervour 


exile, and which they now beheld claimed 
as of right, by the disciples of one whom 
they stigmatized as a crucified Nazarene. 


some general insanity, and quoted as a de- 
scription of the crusaders Solomon's proverb, 
“The locusts have no king, yet they go forth 
all of them by bands.” But little did they 
foresee the storm that was about to burst 
upon their race :— 


“That year,” says the Rabbi, “ was a year 
of sorrow for Jacob; and they were given 
over to plunder in the countries of the un- 
circumcised, and in all the places where 
they were scattered. And upon them fell 
many sorrows and devastations, which are writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and which cannot be 
told in a hook; for the abominable Germans 
and French tose up against them—people of 
a fierce countenanés,.that have no respect to 
the persons of the ok, neither have they mercy 
upon the young. And they said, ‘Let us be 
revenged for our Messiah, upon the Jews which 
are among us: and let us destroy them from 
being a nation, that the name of Israel may be 
had no more in\remembrance: so shall they 
change their glofy and they will be like unto 
us :—then we will go to the East.’ And when 
the congregations which were in Ashkenaz heard 
these fearful tidings, their hearts melted with- 
in them, and became like water ; and trembling 
took hold upon them, as pain upon a woman in 
her travail. And they bare their lives upon 
their hands, * and proclaimed a fast, and put 
ashes upon their heads, and girded themselves 
with sackcloth, and cried unto the Lord in their 
distress: but He covered himself with a cloud, 
that the prayer should not pass through.” 


The courage, or rather the desperation, 
with which the Jews met this fearful perse- 
cution, was not surpassed by the ferocity of 
their enemies. At Worms, several children 
were forcibly baptized—‘ defiled with the 
proud water,” as Rabbi Joseph calls it, but 
they rejected all protection, and hasted to 
share the fate of their brethren :— 

“ And on the twenty-third day of the same 
month, there arose oppressors upon the holy 
community which is in Worms; and many fled 
into the house of the bishop, for they were afraid 
lest some evil should overtake them. And they 
entered into the houses, and slew there them 
which were found with the edge of the sword, 
they had no compassion upon man nor woman. 
And they pulled down houses, and cast down 
the strong places, and they put forth their hand 
to the spoil ; and there was none to deliver out 
of their hand in the day of the Lord’s vengeance. 
And the Books of the Law they cast to the 
ground, and trod them under their feet; and 











“* Hebraism for,—‘ they exposed their lives to immi- 





the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 








that had not been abated by centuries of 


They regarded these efforts as the result of 


they uttered their voice in the house of the Lord 
as in a day of solemn feast. And they said, 
‘Aha! this is the day for which we have 
longed :’ and they devoured Israel in every cor- 
ner. O Lord, behold, and see! They left none 
alive, save the children and sucklings, which 
were defiled with the proud water by force. But 
it came to pass afterwards, that they esteemed 
their fear as vanity, and their persons as the 
mire of the streets; and they said, ‘ Let us re- 
turn to the Lord our God,’ because fury was 
over them, and the slain did sanctify the Holy 
One of Israel in the eyes of the sun; and they 
chose death rather than life, for they refused to 
be defiled. Many did slay themselves, every 
one his brother and his neighbour, his sons and 
daughters, the bridegroom and the bride, and 
the wife of his bosom. And from compassion, 
the women slew their children with all their 
| heart and with all their soul; and they said 
‘Hear, O IsraeL!’ + when their souls were 
poured out into their mothers’ bosoms. * * * 

** And the number of them that died in that 
slaughter on those two days, was about eight hun- 
dred souls. And among them was a young man, 
Simchah the priest was his name, and they led 
him away unto their house of errors by force, to 
change his glory. And he took a knife from 
his bosom and slew a kinsman of the bishop, a 
nobleman of the city, and they pierced him 
also with swords that he died. For these things 
I weep: for them will I make lamentation and 
mourning; a mourning like the dragons, a 
lamentation like the daughters of the ostrich.” [ 

The persecution to which the Jews were 
then subjected is truly awful : 

“And when the holy assembly of Mayence 
heard these evil tidings, their hearts were poured 
out and became like water; and they all fled 
into the house of the bishop, which they ac- 
counted a city of refuge, to deliver their lives 
from destruction; and the enemies rose upon 
them on the third day of the month Sivan, and 
slew them with the edge of the sword; and 
they regarded not the countenance of the aged 
on that fearful day. * * * 

“« And sixty souls were hid in the treasure- 
house; and the bishop sent them into the villages 
which are called Rinconah,§ ‘to save them from 
their hands. And the enemies pursued after 
them and killed them ; and in all places whither- 
soever they fled, the stones in the wall uttered 
a cry against them, to confound and to destroy 
them; for there was given permission to the de~ 
stroyer to consume in those evil days. And two 
were saved who were defiled [baptized] by force ; 
the name of the one was Uri, and the name of the 
other was Isaac, the son of David the manager, 
and his two daughters with him ; and they return- 
ed unto the Lord. And Isaac slew his daugh- 
ters on the evening of the Feast of Weeks, and 








“+The commencement of the Jews’ confession: 
*‘ Hear, O Isvael! the Lord our God is one Lord: 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might, 
&c. Deut. vi. 4,5. These words are written upon 
the phylacteries of the Jews, and often repeated under 
trials of faith, and they are usually recited beside the 
death-bed of a Jew.” 

“Fr my M233, sicut filie struthionis, i.e. stru- 
thiones. Ostriches are alluded to in several passages of 
the Old Testament as inhabiting solitary places, and 
uttering plaintive sounds; see Is. x111. 21, xxx1v. 13, 
Mich. 1. 8, Job xxx. 29.” 

*< § Perhaps this name isa corruption of Rimmagen, 
in Latin Rigomagum, a small town on the Rhine to 





nent danger by boldly proclaiming a fast.’ ” 


the south of Cologne, or more probably the Rheingau.” 
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kindled a fire in his house and brought a burnt 
offering unto the Lord. And he went with Uri 
into the synagogue before the ark; and theydied 
there before the Lord, when the flame went up. 
My heart, my heart is with their slain, and with 
them which are burned in the fire; my soul re- 
fuses to be comforted. * * * 

“ And these dreadful tidings came unto the 
holy congregation of Cologne, on the fifth day 
of the month Sivan, and the Jews ran hither 
and thither, and hid themselves in the houses of 
their acquaintance ; and it came to pass in the 
morning, and behold there were voices and 
trembling, and fear as of a woman in her travail. 

* And the enemies arose, and broke down the 
houses, and plundered and took much spoil; 
and there was none to deliver out of their hands. 
And the people rushed into the prayer-houses, + 
and took out the Books of the Law, and made 
sport of them, and gave them to be trodden upon 
in the streets, on the feast day of the Lord, on 
that day in the which the Law was proclaimed, 


when the earth trembled, and the pillars thereof | 


did shake; but now was it torn in pieces and 
trampled upon: the proud did burn it, evil- 
doers defiled it. Shall not the Lord of Hosts, 
the righteous Judge, visit for these things ? 

“ And they took Master Isaac, who would not 
flee, and they led him into the house of their 
absurdity.~ And he spat upon theirimage ; and 
scorned and blasphemed them: and they killed 
him; and a woman also they killed at the same 
time. And it came to pass, on the tenth day of 
the month, when the fury was passed over, that 
the bishop sent them which were hid in the 
houses of their acquaintance into the villages. 

* e * * * 


** And it came to pass, on the second day 
in the second month, that the abominable ene- 
mies went into the village of Nosa; and alsoa 
mixed multitude went with them at that time. 
And they rose up against Samuel the son of 
Asher, the Jew, and they killed him, and his two 
sons with him; and they trod them down like 
the mire of the streets, and his sons they hanged 
at the entrance of his house, and they mocked 
them, and blasphemed the people of the living 
Ga. * * 3 

** And on the morrow, they arose against those 
dejected Jews which were in the city of Vo- 
blatzak, to make haste to swallow them up 
alive. And there was Rabbi Levi, the son of 
Samuel, and his household, and the old mistress 
Rachael, and Rabbi Solomon the priest, and 
all the rest of the Jews, which he led away with 
him to escape thither. And it came to pass, when 
the evil was come upon them, that they also filled 
their hand, and the Holy One of Israel was 
sanctified by them. And they killed every one 
his neighbour, lest the uncircumcised should 
evil entreat them, in the midst of the water- 
pools which were round about the city. And 
there fell there children and women, bride- 
grooms and brides, and old women together ; 
and they sacrificed peace offerings unto the 
Lord; and their undefiled souls went up into 
heaven.” 

The Rabbi mentions several instances of 
parents having slain their children ; we shall 
merely quote one, on account of its similarity 
to a well known incident in the life of 
Abraham :-— 


“And there was among them that went up 
thither, (into a fortress,) an old man stricken 
in years; Rabbi Samuel, son of Rabbi Jechiel, 
was his name; and this man was perfect and 
upright, fearing God, and eschewing evil; and 
he had an only son, choice as the cedars, and he 
fled away with his father from the midst of the 
water; and the youth stretched out his neck, 
and the old man took the knife and pronounced 
a blessing on the sacrifice; and he slew him, 
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the youth answering, ‘Amen!’ And all the by- 
standers answered and said, ‘ Hear, O IsraEL!’ 
Behold and see, all ye that pass by the way, if 
there be any sorrow like unto their sorrow, and 
their strength, and the power which filled their 
heart to do it. Or was there ever such a thing 
heard from the day that the Lord created man 
upon the earth? Wo unto the eyes which be- 
held it!” 


The simple elegy which the Rabbi pro- 
nounces over those who were martyred at 
Orleans is affecting :— 

“O daughters of Israel, weep ye over these 
pure souls, who were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided. 
Put not on silk garments, dress not in purple, 
‘ for glory is departed from Israel,’ and let your 
brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail the 
burning. And they were then not given to be 
buried; and it came to pass, after some days, 
that the Jews came and buried their bones; and 
they wept very sore over them, for the sorrow 
was great. And all the Jews who were in 
Tzarphath, and in the isles of the sea, received 
that bitter day as a day of mourning and hu- 
miliation. So it is, according to the saying of 
our exalted Rabbi Jacob, the son of Rabbi Meir, 
when he writes, ‘This fast should be greater 
than the fast of Gedaliah ; for this is a day of 
atonement.’ And the Jews received that which 
they began to do.}” 

Rabbi Joseph tells us little that is abso- 
lutely new in his general history of the Cru- 
sades, but the picturesque style of parts of 
his narrative renders it one of the most 
pleasing accounts of these extraordinary wars. 
He confirms the authority of those writers, 
who represent the expedition of Frederic 
Barbarossa, as that which had the fairest 
prospects of success, and furnishes a proof of 
Vartan’s accuracy in his account of the aid 
given to the Crusaders, by the Armenian 
Christians in Cicilia, and also in the terror 
with which the progress of Frederic filled 
Saladin—matters an which some sceptical 
historians have endeavoured to cast a 
doubt :— 

‘In those days went also the Emperor Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, with his horsemen and his 
host, unto Constantinople; for there was peace 
between Frederic and between the emperor of 
Constantinople at that time; and they made a 
covenant together. And he passed over the sea 
of the Hellespont, and they came unto the coun- 
try of Asia. And the soul of the people be- 
came weary in the road for want of every thing. 
And they came unto the kingdom of Iconium; 
and when the sultan saw this, he was afraid and 
sore distressed. And he promised to give them 
plenty of food for money, but they found no 
truth in his mouth; and he violated his cove- 
nant, and went out against them in the road 
with a strong hand. And the wrath of Frederic 
was kindled, and he went out against him, and 
pursued after him unto Iconium, and plundered 
the open cities; his eye had no compassion 
upon them. And he removed thence, and went 
on his journey towards Cilicia; and it came to 
pass, when they passed through a strait place, 
that they found there Turks in multitudes, 
which sat in an ambush in the clefts of the 
rocks; for they thought, ‘We shall fall upon 
them suddenly, and not one shall be left of 
them.’ And this was told unto Frederic, and 
he went on his journey and fell upon them like 
a bear deprived of her whelps; and they fled 
before him. And they pursued after them unto 
the plain, and destroyed much people of them. 
And he went towards Cilicia; and Leo, the chief 
of the Armenians, received him with gladness. 





“t Le. They commenced the practice, which they 
have since continued, of celebrating this fast.”” 





And he gave them sufficient provisions; ang 
they dwelt there many days. And they rejoiced 
there together; and went out to hunt game day 
by day. 

** And it came to pass, one day, that Frederic 
went unto the water of the river to bathe, as 
the day was warm; and there met him messen. 
gers of death, and he was drowned in the water 
of the river like a stone; and there was none 
to deliver him. And all the nobles that were 
with him, wept over him. 

“ And Saladin was much afraid, and he was 
amazed before they came ; for it was not known 
that Frederic had died ; and he thought in his 
heart to leave all the country to return unto 
Egypt. 

“And he commanded, and they cast down 
the walls of Laodicea, and the wall of the Gi- 
biltorsi, and the wall of Byblos, and the walls 
of Beyrout and Sidon, lest the uncircumcised 
should enter them, to be as thorns in the sides 
of the circumcised, according as they did until 
that day.” 

Frederic however was rather a favourite with 
our author, because he made some exertions 
toprohibit the cruel persecutions of the Jews, 
But after his death a new race of bigots arose, 
and all their former calamities were renewed, 
To us there is something so inexpressibly 
affecting in the “wailings of the harp of 
Judah,” that we cannot forbear quoting the 
lamentation over these repeated injuries :— 


“ Twice was this evil in the land; when the 
wicked flourished, they arose against us to des- 
troy us; they did cast lots upon the holy seed 
in their wrath; they killed amongst us, the old 
man with the child; the young man with the 
damsel; the suckling with the grey-headed man; 
and much people died of Israel, in the day when 
the wicked cut off our hosts. It was the Lord’s 
doing, because we had forsaken his law, and 
the Lord would not forgive: there was pain in 
all loins, when we heard these, who were then 
taken to die, and when they bowed down to be 
killed, hallow the Holy One of Jacob: for the 
confession of his Name they were counted as 
sheep for the slaughter. In the day of the great 
slaughter some did not fear; nor were they 
moved in the day of great slaughter, in the 
cloudy and dark day: may it not be joined unto 
the days of the year! On that day some of my 
people changed their worship, and chose new 
gods; they could not restrain themselves when 
their sons were brought out to be killed. ‘Their 
hearts were divided, and they made 2 new co- 
venant with them; at first they were forced, but 
in the end it was with free will.” 

Our author rarely exhibits any attachment 
to the rabbinical superstitions ; but he shows 
that he was not wholly free from their in- 
fiuence, by attaching importance to the caba- 
listic properties of the numeral values of the 
Hebrew letters. One example of this curious 
Jewish superstition, which, as our readers are 
probably aware, still prevails to a great ex- 
tent in the Rabbinical schools, deserves to be 
noticed :-— 


“‘And there arose the inhabitants of Aix, 
which is in Provence, against the Jews, on the 
thirtieth day of the month Shebat, in the year 
five thousand one hundred and ninety, which is 
the year one thousand four hundred and thirty; 
and they slew nine of them with the edge of the 
sword; and they laid hand on the prey, and 
there was none to deliver from their hand 
in the day of the Lord’s wrath. And seventy- 
four souls changed their glory for one that does 
not profit, for the fear of the uncircumcised fell 
upon them. May that bitter day never be joined 
unto the days of the year; for on the same was 
that congregation plundered, and suddenly de- 
prived of their curtains! See, O Lord, and 
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behold! because for thy sake we are killed 
daily: plead our cause, and deliver us! And 
this misery is typified in the verse, ‘ Save me, 
O Lord, for the waters are come unto my soul!” 
+9 contains the number of the days of the month, 
wa the number of the slain, Ov the number of 
the smaller date, sy the number of them which 
were cast away, w>) the number of their smaller 
date.” 
The translator adds, in a note, 


“ Rabbi Joseph means to say that the nume- 
rical value of the words at the beginning of the 
69th Psalm, ‘For the waters are come unto my soul,’ 
sypImy OWI *D corresponds exactly with the 
numbers occurring in the history of the perse- 
cution. *3=10+20=30. It was on the 
thirtieth day ofthe month. wa =6-+-1+4+2=9. 
Nine Jews were slain. co 40 + 10+40=90. 
The event occurred in the year of the Jewish 
era five thousand one hundred and ninety. 
w4+70= 74. Seventy-four Jews underwent 
baptism w52= 300 + 80 + 50 = 480. It was 
A.D, one thousand four hundred and thirty.” 

It is not surprising, that the historian of 
such calamities inflicted on his race, should 
hate the Christians with a perfect hatred; 
yet he is not slow to praise the heroism of 
the leading crusaders, nor reluctant to bestow 
his meed of applause on those who came 
forward “in the dark hour,” to check the 
career of the Turks. He does ample justice 
to the gallant Scanderbeg, and gives a more 
detailed account of the commencement of 
that hero’s bold career, than is to be found 
in the ordinary histories :— 

“And Scanderbeg rejoiced at this misery, 
[the defeat of the Turks in Hungary,] and 
thoughtin his heart, * This is the time to laugh.’ 
And it came to pass, in the darkness of the 
night, that one of the scribes of the king came 
unto him, and said, ‘ Why art thou here, Scan- 
derbeg; for we have never seen thee flee, ex- 
cept to-day?’ And he said unto him, ‘ This 
matter is by the decree of the watchers [ the quar- 
dian angels of kingdoms—see Dan. iv. 17]; for 
thewar belongeth toGod,and whocan withstand 2’ 
And Scanderbeg commanded; and they took the 
scribe of the king and bound him with chains. 
And the scribe said unto him, ‘ What sin, or 
what wickeduess have I done, that thou doest 
unto me this thing?’ And Scanderbeg an- 
swered, ‘Thou hast not defrauded me, nor op- 
pressed me; only, lest thou shouldst run away 
from me, I have done this thing. And now 
write a writing, written and sealed with the 
king’s ring, unto the governor, who is in Croia, 
the city of my father’s kingdom, that he should 
give me the city and its environs in the name 
of my master, the king; for a writing which is 
written in his name, cannot be recalled. And 
then shalt thou go with me, and I will exalt thy 
name, and thou shalt be my brother all thy 
days.’ And the scribe said, ‘ How shall I do 
this wicked deed? I should forfeit my head 
unto the king.” And Scanderbeg drew his 
sword, and threatened him to kill him. And 
the scribe was afraid for his life, and did all 
that he said. And he said unto him, ‘Come 
with us;’ and the scribe would not: and he 
killed him, and no man knew any thing of it. 
And Scanderbeg hastened and went unto Alba- 
nia; and the Turks who were there honored 
him much; and they ate and became drunken 
with them. And it came to pass, when their 
hearts were merry with wine, that he said unto 
them, ‘Do you know why I am come hither?’ 
And they said, ‘ We know not the cause.’ And 
he said, ‘ The king, our master, has sent me to 
dwell at Croia, instead of the governor who is 
there,’ And they believed his words; for the 
King Amurath loved him like unto the love of 
Women. And one of them said that he would 








go with him; and Scanderbeg was very glad, 
and they went into the city of Croia. And he 
gave the writing unto the governor, and he de- 
livered the city into his hand; and Scanderbeg 
came into the city. And about three hundred 
Albanians were with him. And the Turks went 
their way. And it came to pass, when he came, 
that he took away the banner of Amurath, and 
set up his own banner, upon which was the 
black eagle with two heads. And they said, 
‘Long live Scanderbeg!’ when he at the same 
time was revolting against his master. And 
he killed the Turks who were left there, and 
took all the cities of his father as a man would 
take the tip of his ear. And also the rest of 
the cities which belonged unto Amurath, in Al- 
bania, he took, and became their king; and the 
Albanians rejoiced much, for their souls were 
weary of the Turks; and they said, ‘ Let our 
master, Scanderbeg, live for ever!’ 

* And when Amurath heard what was done, 
it grieved him much in his heart, and he fought 
against Scanderbeg all his days, but could not 
do any thing. And Scanderbeg became very 





earth.” 

The first volume of Rabbi Joseph con- 
tains the Chronicles he compiled, the second 
and more interesting portion, will include 
his annals of cotemporary events. We hope 
that its publication will not long be delayed, 
and we trust, that the appearance of this ex- 
cellent work will revive the study of Hebrew 
literature, which has rather retrograded in 
England. It is indeed an important addition 
to our historical stores, not only because it 
supplies much information respecting a 
people always interesting tous as Christians, 








rs misnamed Holy, having been 
written by one who was equally indifferent 
to the Cross and the Crescent. 





The Literary Souvenir, and Cabinet of Mo- 
dern Art. Edited by Alarie A. Watts. 


London: Whittaker. 





We have more than once remarked, that the 
theatres which have had the wisdom to class 
themselves, are the only ones which succeed, 
or deserve to succeed. So also is it with 
Annuals and periodicals of every description ; 
those which ] 











sess the rallying point of a 
clearly-marked aim and purpose, and display 
in the choice of their contents the presence 
of a presiding spirit, are sure to survive those 
chance books (as they might be justly called) 
in which a certain number of tales, engrav- 
ings, and verses, appear to have come toge- 
ther by accident. The ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ 
as we heretefore remarked, is this year distin- 
guished among its compeers by the exquisite 
character of its illustrations: and now, that 
the volume itself is before us, we observe 
that Mr. Watts has given it a further indi- 
viduality, by devoting its pages more exclu- 
sively to the service of Art than any of its 
brethren, aud in so much has he done wisely. 

The literature of the present volume, so 
far as its prose is concerned, consists chiefly 
of a series of essays on painting and painters, 
Among the articles are a lecture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, hitherto unpublished, on 
the want of encouragement for historical 
painting in this country—a simple and inter- 
esting letter by Barret, vindicating his sun- 
set and twilight scenes from the charge of 
being borrowed—a parallel between poetry 
and painting, by Sir Martin Archer Shee (of 
whose re-published pamphlet on Art we will 











but because it is an impartial narrative of 
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not here speak, lest we be betrayed into con- 
troversy) — with notices of the works of 
Howard, Stothard, Westall, Barret, Boning- 
ton, Rippingille, and Lewis—a_ pleasant 
paper on Greek Female Beauty, by Mr. St. 
John—besides copious notes to ‘The Pain- 
ter’s Dream,’ which opens the volume, and 
is an enthusiastic poem by the editor. 

While we agree with Mr. Watts as to the 
difiiculty of giving variety and interest to 
the novellettes, of which Annual prose is 
usually made up, we also join him cordially 
in his determination not to banish poetry 
from his volume. His call for friendly aid 
seems to have been answered cheerfully. Three 
ladies, however, are his chief contributors— 
Mrs. Howitt, Miss Landon, and Miss E. L. 
Montagu, who have all “done their spiriting 
gently.” Some of the songs by the last lady 
are sweet and simple, but the first takes the 
lead; and we only do not quote her ‘ Fish- 
erman's Song,’ which has a holy and homely 
quaintness, especially delightful in these frip- 
pery days, that we may give more stanzas 
from her verses to the Spirit of Poetry, which 
require ne praise of ours—their high and 
true feeling speaks for itself. 

. * * . * 
I see whom thou hast called— 
The un ty men, the chosen of the earth ;— 
Strong minds invincible and disenthralled, 
Made freemen at their birth! 
I see, on spirit wings, 
How thou hast set them high, each like a star, 


} 


More royal than the loftiest names of kings, 
Migiitier than conquerors are! 








How thou hast cast a glory 
Over the dust of him sublimely wise, 
The blind old man, with his immortal story 
Of a lost paradise! _ 
How thou, by mountain streams, 
Met’stthe poor peasant, and from passion’s leaven 
Refined his soul, wooing with holy themes 
In Mary’s voice from Heaven! 
"Twas thou didst give the key 
Of human bearts to Goethe, to unlock 
Their sealed-up depths, like that old mystery 
Of the wand-stricken rock ! 
All these I see—and more ;— 
All crowned with glory—loftier than their race ! 
And, trembling, I stand back, abashed and poor, 
Unworthy of thy grace! 





For what am I, that thou 
Shouldst visit me in love, and give me might 
To touch, like these, man’s heart; his pride to bow, 
Or erring, lead him right? 
Oh! dost thou visit me ¢ 
Is it thy spirit that I feel in all— 
Thy light, yet brighter than the sun’s I see— 
Is thine this spiritual call? 
itis! itis! Though weak 
And poor my spirit, thou dost condescend 
Thy beauty to unveil, and with me speak 








With thee I walk the ways 
Of daily life: and human tears and sighs 
lnterpreting, so learn to love my race, 
And with them sympathize ! 


Hence is it that all tears 
Which human sorrow sheds are dear to me! 
That the soul, struggling with its mortal fears 
Moveth me mightily! 
Hence is it, that the bearts 
Of little children, and unpractised youth, 
So gladden me, with their unworldly arts, 
Their kindness and their truth ! 
Hence is it, that the eye, 
And sunken cheek of poverty so move, 
Seen only by a glimpse in passing by, 
My soul to human love! 
Spirit! I will not say , 
Thou dost not visit me ; por yet repine, 
Less mighty though I be, less great than they 
Whom thou hast made divine! 


We shall also extract a few passages from 
Mr. St. John’s pleasant paper on Greek Fe- 
male Beauty :— 

Rarely do we find, in any part of Greece, 
an example of beauty in strict accordance with 
the classical model. Even among the Moreot 
girls, in the unfrequented mountains of Mes- 
senia, traces of intermarriage with the barba- 
rian are discoverable. * * * 
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“In Candia, and generally wheever the 
Greek population has been degraded by inter- 
marriage with foreigners, a corresponding de- 
clension from the original standard of beauty 
may be perceived. Several characteristics of 
the pure race immediately grow less promi- 
nent. Instead of that exquisite oval outline, 
observable in the visages of the ancient sta- 
tues, we discover a certain squareness and an- 
gularity, not unlike the distinguishing traits of 
the Mongols; and, in the course of a few gene- 
rations, every mark of classic origin wholly dis- 
appears. The barbarians, it is true, seem, in 
many cases, to gain what the Greek loses ; for, 
at present, many Turkish families, instead of 
the coarse Tartar features which their ancestors 
brought along with them from the banks of 
the Amoor, exhibit almost every peculiarity of 
the Grecian countenance, but the soul by which 
it was animated. 

“In the genuine Greek face, indeed, nothing 
is so remarkable as its intellectuality; which, 
in the successive stages of its debasement, un- 
til it is wholly merged in the coarse features of 
the barbarian, is the last sign of its noble origin 
which it loses. And, in the women of Greece, 
this trait still constitutes the most powerful at- 
traction. 
not weak. Their impassioned character, fraught 
with the elements of every thing great in hu- 
man nature, harmonised, however, by the spirit 
of womanhood, generally preserves them from 
contempt or neglect. Wherever they are be- 
loved, they rule; not by those petty arts, which 
sometimes render the feeble an overmatch for 
the strong, but by the natural ascendency of 
enthusiasm. Education, if properly adapted to 
the female constitution of mind, would, no doubt, 
enhance their value, and give to their powers 
a more resistless influence. But, even when 
their mental resources are not rendered avail- 
able, they possess a vivacity and earnestness 
seldom found in the women of the North. You 
could commune with them for ever. Far less 
than ourselves the slaves of conventional pre- 
judices, they unravel with marvellous facility the 
tangled web of character, and confide most un- 
boundedly where they see good ground for 
confidence. ‘Their imaginations, gifted with a 
plastic power akin to that of poetry, if not 
identical, enrich even the most trivial conver- 
sation with novel and sparkling images—all fe- 
minine, all dipped in the fountain of beauty, 
all distinguished for that grace and delicacy, 
which of right belong to the language of woman. 
Less the slave of sense, but more of passion, 
even than the Stronger sex, they are constant 
and unswerving in love or hate. 

*€In the smaller islands of the Archipelago, 
very little exposed to the inroads of foreig 
the physical structure and features of the in- 
habitants correspond with those of the original 
race, even more closely than among the moun- 
tains of the Peloponnesus. But it is not in 
any part of Greece itself, perhaps, that the 
stranger enjoys most opportunities of contem- 
plating and comparing the varieties of Greck 
beauty. There has hitherto been no capital 
where families from all the different provinces 
might be seen assembled together. ‘To-day, 
perhaps, you behold the natives of the islands ; 
and anon, passing over to the continent, you in- 
stitute comparisons from memory, which, how- 





rs, 


They are soft, gentle, pliable, but 








ever, is seldom sufficiently retentive to enable | 


us to judge properly of forms. Greater advan- 
tages are enjoyed in the large Mohammedan 
cities of the East—such as Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Constantinople,—where, unfortunately, the 


Greeks, driven by poverty from the land of | 


their forefathers, are always found in great num- | ** , s 0 
| trick or extravagance about it; but it is 


bers. Happening to be at Alexandria during 
the celebration of the Easter festival, I accom- 
panied the late Consul General to the Greek 
Convent, where upwards of 2000 persons of 
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both sexes, from every part of Greece, were as- 


sembled. The whole building, church and all, 
was so crowded, that it was impossible to re- 
main long within. Ascending, accordingly, to 
the upper galleries, and the roof, where many 
of the ladies, with their younger children, sat 
apart from the multitude, we enjoyed an am- 
ple opportunity of scrutinising the features and 
costume of the fair dames. Many were dressed 
in the European, but the greater number in 
their national style—the latter by far the more 
becoming. In general, the men were rather 
below than above the middle size, but strongly 
built, and generally possessing most expressive 
and handsome countenances. Beauty was more 
rare among the women; but there was one 
—a young, staid, grave matron,—who might 
have served as a model for the Minerva Me- 
dici. Their children generally were distin- 
guished by surpassing loveliness; plump, fair, 
beaming with innocence and mirth—a sight 
that diffused an unclouded sunshine over the 
soul.” 


We cannot conclude better than by giving 
one of Miss E. L. Montagu’s songs. 
Oh dinna, dinna blame him, mither, 
Dinna blame him, now he’s gane ; 
Bethink ye o’ the days, mither, 
When he was a’ my ain. 
We twa ha’ roamed where the brakens bend 
The bonnie braes amang ; 
We twa had loved ere either kenned 
Sic love could e’er be wrang. 
Oh, dinna, dinna seek him, brither, 
f ye wouldna see me die— 
His hand is on the steel, brither, 
And his border blood is high. 
Ah, seek him not wi’ vengeful ee, 
For I forgie him a’, 
An’ ye maun stay to comfort me 
When he is far awa’. 
An’ dinna, dinna greet, sister, 
Sae bitterly and sair, 
Cast the tear-drop frae your een, sister, 
An’ mine shall weep nae mair. 
Ob, never mair we’ll name the name 
O’ this fause luve o’ mine, 
But we'll turn again unto our hame, 
An’ the memory o’ lang syne. 
But dinna, dinna curse him, father, 
Ye kenna what ye do; 
Oh, think upon the time, father, 
When he was gude an’ true ; 
Or if that bitter word maun steal 
Frae lips where blessings be, 
Oh, bless the head I luve sae weel, 
An’ fa’ that curse on me !— 
We must here leave this Annual, “the 
save our friend Thomas 


last of its race,” 


Lood’s. 
deinen 

Chances and Changes; a Domestic Story. 

By the Author of ‘Six Weeks on the Loire.’ 

3 vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 
Myriaps of the novels which issue from 
the press, are but so many sermons upon 
one text, and that text is Shakspeare’s— 
“The course of true love never yet run 
smooth.” The beauty of this subject is, 
that it never wearies. So long as young 
ladies and gentlemen fall in love, so long 
will there be a succession of readers of 
novels; and it were well if the readers 
could always be supplied with such well- 
imagined and interesting tales as that now 
before us. We expressed our very cordial 
approbation of this lady’s former volumes, 
aud we find the same spirit pervading 
the present. The work is modestly intituled 





| a domestic story ; and there is a true feel- 


ing of home diffused throughout it. The 
interest gradually and surely increases as 
the story advances: there is nothing of 


| altogether a pleasant and practical homily, 


gently and sweetly recommending the do- 
mestic virtues. The characters are not 





numerous, but they are distinctly and faith- 
fully delineated: the heroine’s father, a 
Yorkshire clergyman, is delicately drawn - 
and those readers who remember and respect 
the Vicar of Wakefield, will only be lesg 
delighted with the honest and unsophisti- 
cated Vicar of Nethercross. We would gladly 
make an extract; but there is no one pas- 
sage sufficiently brief or prominent for our 
purpose. ‘The work is not likely either to 
astonish or to dazzle by brilliant passages or 
particular scenes ; but to instruct and charm 
by a mild and quiet beauty. 





Sketches in Portugal, during the Civil War 
of 1834. By Captain Alexander. London: 
Cochrane & Co. 

Or all the travellers we either know or can 

remember, Captain Alexander is assuredly 

the most restless: his passion has, at last, 
overmastered his own patience ; and he can- 
not now sit still long enough to write an ac- 
count of his journeyings. Even within our 
short critical life, we have had to notice his 
travels from India to England ; subsequently, 
through the Crimea and Russia; and only 
last year, an account of his visits to North 
and South America, on which occasion six- 
teen thousand miles were gone over, and 
duly commented on, in a single twelve- 
month! On his return, a proposal was 
made to him by the Royal Geographical 

Society, to undertake a mission to explore 

and report on certain portions of South-East 

Africa, with a view to the extension of geo- 

graphical knowledge and commerce.* In 

this he readily embarked. As, however, it was 
necessary to obtain leave to visit the Portu- 
guese settlements in Africa, he proceeded 
forthwith to Lisbon; and here is the result 
of a few weeks’ delay and detention there. 

But the Captain was too much hurried to 

perfect the work, or see it through the press: 

it was, therefore, intrusted to another; and 
he sailed, in September last, for the Cape of 

Good Hope. 

It is not to be expected, after this preli- 
minary history, that the work should be 
either very elaborate, very learned, or very 
informing ; but the Captain is a shrewd ob- 
server of all that lies on the surface, and he 
is never dull. His pen, indeed, seems to 
sympathize with him, and gallops without 
a halt through whole chapters, and, with 
only an occasional rest, through a whole 
volume. We shall so far imitate the Cap- 
tain as not to pause for a moment in spe- 
culation or criticism on his book—it would 
be absurd trifling—but shall glean, here and 
there, a sketch, an observation, or an anec- 
dote, when we think either likely to amuse 
our readers. Here is an account of Lisbon 
itself :— 

“There was no want of beggars in the streets; 
they, like the dogs, hada regular beat. One 
old lady, very well dressed, took up her position 
daily on a heap of dry mud in the middle of the 
Alecrim, and sent an emissary in the shape of 
a pretty little girl, to importune the passengers 
slowly moving up the ascent, for ‘alguma coisa, 
something for the kitchen. And if a person 
entered a shop, two or three old women would 
enter it also, and without being checked by the 
shopkeeper, would ‘ bore’ the purchaser for reis. 
This forced charity was intolerable. ‘But I 





* Full particulars of the objects, &c. of this highly 
interesting expedition may be found in the Atheneum, 
p. 187. 
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was diverted with certain insinuating fellows in 
yed gowns, and banners with a picture of the 
Virgin on them, who, ‘hat in hand, used to be 
seen approaching people, and in a whining tone 
asking for something for a convent to which they 
belonged, holding out the banner at the same 
time to be kissed by the devout. I saw it often 
saluted, without any unction to the palm of the 
standard-bearer. 

« Besides the abominable state of the streets, 
the municipal authorities are highly to blame 
for allowing the most horrid objects to expose 
their sores in public. I saw an old villain ac- 
tually rubbing sand into his leg one morning, 
to excite compassion by its inflamed appear- 
ances 

“ It was acurious sight to see flocks of brown 
goats and a few cows driven into town every 
morning, to give milk to the coffee-drinkers and 
others; it looked very primitive, this must have 
been the practice from the times of the shepherd 
kings, and was one evidence of the little change 
that has taken place in the habits of the Por- 
tuguese for centuries. The goats were driven 
by men in Spanish hats and braided jackets. 
Some of the goats had their mouths tied up ina 
bag, to prevent their eating garbage; yet the 
goat in general is so fastidious, that it will not 
eat any green thing that is not perfectly clean, 
and upsets the dish of water out of which another 
goat has drunk. 

“ Not so the calves,—they are not so particu- 
lar ; some in Lisbon presented an extraordinary 
appearance, with long black leather snouts, look- 
ing like a cross between a cow and an elephant; 
these appendages were intended to prevent them 
from sucking their mothers, and eating impro- 
per food. 

“The shops in Lisbon have no great show of 
goods in them, yet the cloth and grocery shops 
were tolerably filled. The jewellers of the Rua 
d’Aurea had two high glass cases with their 
trinkets at the door, and nothing else inside. 
The booksellers, like the other tradespeople, 


were very indolent, and would hardly rise off 


their seats to answer a question or hand a 
tome. * * * 

“In rambling about for exercise and to make 
one’s observations in the streets, certain pecu- 
liarities are constantly to be remarked for some 
days by the stranger. Thus he will see a water- 
cart, drawn by rams, and directed by a rapaz, 
or boy, with a long stick, and perhaps a straw 
dress on him if it happens to rain. 

“ At another turn, he will come upon certain 
old ladies boxed up in an ancient flower-painted 
coach, which slowly jolts through the streets, 
dragged by two fine bullocks, and a servant in 
livery behind it. He will then see the son of 
a fidalgo seated on a mule, and kicking and 
spurring it in a circle before the windows of his 
admiring mother and sisters. On approaching 
this spirited equestrian, it will be found that an 
iron ring attached to the saddle surrounds his 
body, enabling him to show off to great effect 
since he is so secured in his seat. 

“A tinkling bell will be heard; silence will im- 
mediately prevail amongst the talkative throng; 
bolheros will pull up their horses, dismount and 
kneel bareheaded beside them; men and women 
will be seen on their knees, and Protestant 
strangers will raise their hats; a procession of 
priests in red garments, bearing banners and 
crucifixes on poles before the Host, will pass; 
rapid crossing and muttering of prayers will 
ensue, till the procession is out of sight. 

“The voices of men singing a hymn will 
sometimes be heard in the streets, and the sailors 
of a vessel newly arrived from a distant voyage 
will be seen hat in hand and slowly bearing one 
of their best sails, with pictures of the saint to 
whom they had vowed it in their distress. They 
are about to present it to a church, and then to 
buy it back again.” 





Of the far-famed Opera, he observes— 


‘San Carlos is well known to be one of the 
most magnificent temples of music in the world; 
and I found the dimensions of the interior very 
grand and imposing ; the royal box fronting the 
stage, occupying the whole space from the ceil- 
ing to the ground tier, was, on the occasion of 
my visit, filled with a green curtain. I looked 
in vain for a gallery, and found that the gods 
were here compelled to descend from their usual 
pre-eminence to the afterpart of the pit, for 
mortal foot to be placed above the head of 
reyalty was not thought correct; —this was 
something quite oriental. 

“The sccues and gilding were much in want 
of being refreshed ; however, from being rather 
dingy, they looked venerable with age. Heaven 
defend me from such another pit as that of San 
Carlos! the bottomless pit, for torment, resem- 
bled it. I was advised to take a box, but de- 
clined, as I was alone. However, I had not 
long attempted to sit on one of the benches of 
the pit, (the floor of which I observed to be un- 
swept and dusty, and with pieces of paper and 
orange-peel liberally scattered about,) when I 
was so assailed with fleas, that I found there 
was to be dancing in the pit as well as on the 
stage; while the nose was regaled with a 
smell of bilge-water from some neighbouring 
drain.” 


We have a sketch of the suburban villas, 
that might serve for a picture :— 


“The gardens of quintas are usually sur- 
rounded by high walls, and the houses them- 
selves are near the road, so that the ladies, ‘as 
is their custom of an afternoon,’ may see the 
passers by. There is always a large well in the 
midst of the garden, with a heavy combination 
of wheels and buckets round the circumference 
of one of these, to irrigate (with the labour of a 
bullock) the plants disposed in rectangular beds. 
Opposite the windows of the drawing-room is 
commonly a square tank bordered with flower- 
ing shrubs, whilst Neptune among rock-work 
brandishes his trident at the gold fish swimming 
about among aquatic plants. There are good 
horse and mule stables at most quintas, hen- 
houses and rabbit-houses ;—while parrots and 
macaws are lightly chained to perches on the 
walls of the house.” 


The visit to the seat of war—to Cintra 
and Mafra—have little of novelty; and, 
therefore, we shall conclude with a few 
anecdotes. 

A Nunnery.— An English lady, who had 
lately visited a convent, told me that she spoke 
with a nun who had been immured for thirty 
years. ‘I cannot describe to you,’ she said, 
‘ how tired, how worn out I am with my hope- 
less confinement. I would consent to die to be 
allowed to return for one year to the world; 
and I have an ardent desire to mingle even 
for one month with society; but alas! I cannot 
escape from my imprisonment.’ 

“ My informant also said that in the church 
of the convent she saw some gentlemen most 
devoutly crossing themselves ; and on remark- 
ing their piety afterwards to a friend,—‘ You 
are mistaken,’ was the reply; ‘these pious gen- 
tlemen were engaged in making signs to the 
nuns, who were peeping at them through a grat- 
ing behind the altar.’ ” 


Pedro's Recruits.—“ One evening there came 
to the quarters of Colonel Shaw a miserable- 
looking creature in the shape of a soldier. * * * 

*«¢ Ohsir!’ said he to the commanding officer ; 
‘I’m very distressed in my mind, and I’ve got 
something to say to ye, cornel. * * 

**« Sir, I’m a weaver to my trade, frae Glas- 
gow, and my name is Sandy Mac Gregor, sir ; 
six months sin syne, a ship was lying in the 
Clyde, and some o’ my freends were in her, 





listed for Don Pedro. I jist gaed aboard o” 
her to hae a parting glass, and when I was sittin 
below wi’ the lads, haeing.a bit crack like for 
the last time, up gaed the anchor and awa’ we 
sailed for Portigale, and here am I a sodger; 
sir. God kens I had nae thought o* being a 
sodger whan I gaed into the ship; I thought I 
wad hae lived and dee’d in the Gallowgate ;— 
no that I’m acoward, sir, (though I’m a weaver,) 
or am I feared for the feghtin. No, no; but I 
left a wife and seven bairns at hame, sir, and 
oh! they hang heavy at my heart, and I canna 
sleep at nicht thinkin o’ them and what they’ll 
do for the schullin (schooling), and me-here. I 
want to write to them to tell them that I’m here 
and living, and expect to see them again when 
we pit MacDoual (Miguel) out o’ the wey.’ * * 
“Poor Sandy Mac Gregor’s case was not a 
singular one during this civil war in Portugal. 
Ten London pickpockets went on board one of 
the ships to plunder the recruits for the queen ; 
and whilst they were plying their trade below, 
sail was made, and away astonished pickpockets 
and all steered to join the Liberating army.” 
Novel Court-Martial.—“ One day during the 
siege a major of the Miguelites and two sol- 
diers advanced very gallantly before the rest, 
in an attempt to storm the Scotch post; but 
they were shot dead, and their bodies, and some 
others, lay so near the lines, that they soon be- 
came very offensive. Some of the Scotch went 
to their colonel (Shaw), ar* +s. ‘leave to bury 
them; but he was, at first, ng to grant 
it, as the Miguelites were so rate in their 
opposition as to fire on unarn.i burying par- 
ties, and they might be shot. + Weel, sir,’ said 
the men, ‘let us at ony rate try to bury the 
brave little bodie of a major, and the twa lads 
that lie nearest us; they showed themselves to 
be gude sodgers.’ He granted the request, 
and they accomplished their object. Some time 
afterwards, the colonel, in looking from the win- 
dow of his quarters, saw some of his men seated 
in a circle on the grass, and a favourite dog of 
their’s tied to a bayonet in the midst of them ; 
after a little time, a corporal and three men fell 
out and loaded their muskets; he then thought 
it time to send down to know what was the 
matter. ‘Oh, sir, we’ve just been trying the 
dog by court-martial, and have condemned him, 
the ill-faured beast, for bringing in the major’s 
hand in his mouth this morning.’ ”’ 
3y the bye, the Captain tells some anec- 
dotes of the Game Chicken, who, according 
to his account, was serving in the Pedroite 
army. Now, we incline to believe that this 
celebrated hero of the prize-ring died many 
years ago, at Bristol, of consumption, brought 
on, it was reported, by over-exertion, in res- 
cuing some women and children from a fire. 


EI] ———. 


Statement of some New Principles on the 
Subject of Political Eeonomy, exposing 
the Fallacies of the System of Free Trade, 
and of some other Doctrines maintained 
in the ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ By John Rae. 
Boston: Hilliard & Co.; London, Rich. 


Tue author of this work has undertaken a 
crusade against Adam Smith and his fol- 
lowers, averring that the modern school of 
political economy is based on erroneous prin- 
ciples ; that the system of protecting duties 
established by our ancestors was the con- 
summation of human wisdom; and that it 
is not merely the right, but the duty, of a 
state to determine in what channels capital 
should flow, and towards what objects in- 
dustry should be directed. It was originally 
the author’s design to publish this work in 
England, where it would assuredly have 


dropped still-born from the press: luckily 
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for himself, he has brought it out in Boston, 
at a moment when the New Englanders were 
sadly at a loss for some plausible reply to 
the demands of the Southern States. The 
time and place of publication have conse- 
quently invested Mr. Rae’s speculations wit! 
an importance rather beyond their merits, 
and impose upon us the duty of examining 
questions which have been long since decider 
by the common sense of Europe. We shall 
allow him to state what is practically the 
only matter of importance at issue, nuimber- 
ing the sentences, for facility of reference. 

(1) “A nation imports from a distance a 
manufactured commodity, which it is granted it 
could make as cheap, or cheaper, at home, were 
the manufacture introduced there. (2) To in- 
troduce the manufacture is, however, too expen- 
sive a project to be carried into effect by any 
private individual. (3) The whole society might 
do sc, through the expenditure for a few years 
of a portion of its revenue, much less than what 
an equal number of years succeeding them will 
return to it in the diminished cost of the article. 
(4) He, or they, who legislate for the society, 
embrace the apparent benefit, and, by means of 
a small expenditure, effect an increase of the 
productive powers of the community; that is, 
they give those powers the capability of pro- 
ducing the same quantity of an article with less 
expense, which certainly must be allowed to be 
an increase of them. (5) In this the legislator 
acts in a manner that would be accounted pru- 
dence in a private person, who conducted any 
system of industry for his own emolument; in 
a planter, for instance, who owned and managed 
a West India estate. (6) We should undoubt- 
edly approve of such a person’s being at con- 
siderable expense, in instructing his overseers 
and negroes in any improved mode of conduct- 
ing the business of the plantation, if this im- 
provement more than proportionably augmented 
his revenue.” 








1, The existence of any such nation, and 
any such manufacture, may very fairly be 
questioned : manufactures are naturally esta- 
blished in those localities where there are 
most natural facilities for carrying them on. 
When water-power was the chief agent used 
to aid manual labour, manufactories were 
established in places where that power was 
most abundant; but when steam was found 
to be a more available power, and less costly, 
our English manufactories moved towards 
the coal districts. 





2. The whole fallacy of those who support 
the restrictive system is contained in this sen- 
tence. The introduction of any manufacture 
to a position which nature has rendered pe- 
culiarly favourable to it, is not beyond the 
power of a private individual, or, at least, a 
body of individuals. The discovery of coal 
in New South Wales has led to the establish 
ment of manufactories in that colony; and 
if the mines on the Indus be as productive 
and as easily worked as some represent, the 
day is not far distant when we shall have 
spinning-jennies and mules in Upper India. 
Any project running counter to nature must, 
of necessity, be expensive; but the indivi- 
duals who engage in such projects have no 
right to call on the nation to defray the cost. 





3. It would not be very easy to count the 
expense to which the forced establishment 
of any manufacture would puta nation. Let 
us suppose that, in order to encourage the 
manufacture of stockings, the American go- 
vetnment should place a high duty on their 
importation. Now, every purchaser loses 








the difference between the American and 
English prices; but the manufacturer does 
not gain that amount, because the cost of 
production is greater to him than to the 
Englishman. ‘The purchaser also loses in 
the inferiority of the article supplied; for 
forced manufactures, protected by monopoly, 
are not only dear, but bad; as was proved 
within our own memory by the English silk 
trade. The government must lose by the 
necessity of employing means to prevent 
smuggling; and, finally, the improvement 
that is to remunerate all these losses is at best 
problematical ; for no manufactory, protected 
by a monopoly, has ever improved. Protec- 
tions and monopolies are not only evils, but 
they are evils that tend to perpetuate them- 
selves. ‘To establish them is easy enough ; 
but to remove them has been the most dif- 
ficult task that modern statesmen have had 
to encounter. 

4. The fourth sentence is an assumption 
contradicted by daily experience. The legi 
lator, in the first place, does not increase 
the productive powers of the community, he 
only gives them a new direction; if the 
manufactory be one less suited to his own 
country than that in which the manufacture 
is previously established, he gives them a 
wasteful direction. The article must, in the 
first instance, confessedly be produced at a 
greater expense ; and that expense operates 
as a tax on the productive powers of the 
nation, by checking the production of articles 
to exchange with the foreign manufacturing 
country. 

5. Throughout the greater part of his vo- 
lume, Mr. Rae assails Adam Smith for having 
pushed too far the analogy between nations 
and individuals; yet he has not himself, it 
appears to us, avoided the same error, and 
has besides, misstated the conduct of both. 
A planter that would bring over a vine- 
dresser to aid in the management of the 
sugar-cane, or a turnip-planter from Norfolk 
to show how indigo ought to be cultivated, 
would be laughed at. He would only de- 
serve praise where he introduced new modes 
of culture suited to the localities of his plan- 
tation. Mr. Rae adds, asa second parallel 
case, the introduction of new plants or ani- 
mals into a country; but here he is even still 
more unfortunate. We could doubtlessly, at 
an enormous expense, rear oranges, and per- 
haps breed camels in England; but the cost 
could never be remunerated, and, besides, 
our oranges would never equal those of 
Portugal. 

6. But our author says, 
country should not strug against the na- 
tural advantages of another, it may, and 
ought, to try and rival its acquired advan- 
tages. This is really a distinction without 
a difference, so far as the argument is con- 
cerned. ‘To whatdoes the rival country owe 
its acquired advantages? Have they been 
derived from natural advantages? Unless 
you possess similar, the competition is hope- 
less. Do they depend on the intelligence 
of the community? Until your nation is 
equally intelligent, all your eforts at rivalry 
are vain. Have they resulted from accu- 
mulation of capital? Allow your capital to 
accumulate, and do not waste it in hopeless 
experiments. Do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of transferring capital, industry, in- 
telligence, or skill, from one country to 
another, by a simple act of the legislature, 
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no more than in the possibility of similarly 
transferring soil, climate, or mines. There 
is but one request that manufacturers of any 
country should make to their government 
— it is that which was addressed to Colbert, 
“ Laissez nous faire.” ' 

We cannot conclude without noticing the 
gratifying progress which the principles we 
have endeavoured to advocate are making 
in England and France. <A few Raes may 
indeed be found in both countries, who stii] 
advocate the old system of mutual exclusion, 
with its consequent exasperation of national 
envy, national jealousy, and national hatred, 
But people have found that the pleasures re- 
sulting from the indulgence of such feelings 
are very few, and very expensive. There 
are, we fear, still many prejudices to be 
removed, and many interests to be con- 
ciliated, before a new system can be esta- 
blished with ease, or perhaps with safety ; 
but the process of amelioration has com- 
menced, and its pace is every day accelerated, 
We have hopes that America will not be left 
behind in the race of improvement, and that 
all such advisers as Mr. Rae will be dis- 
countenanced. 











Turkish Jest Book—[Mendkibi Nasir-ed- 
din Khojah.| Constantinople, a.m. 1249 
(a.v. 1834). 

Tuere would seem to be a very limited 

supply of fun in the world; for if we com- 

pare the collections of jests made in the most 
remote ages and countries, we find three- 
fourths of the anecdotes precisely the same: 

Hierocles, Howleglas, and Joe Miller, amused 

Greece, Germany, and England with the 

same stock of jokes ; Stanislas Julien’s trans- 

lations prove that John Chinaman laughs at 
the same jests as John Bull; and the Kdge- 
worths have shown that the blunders we 
attribute to the Irish, are generally in sub- 
stance, and frequently in exact words, the 
same as those the Parisians impute to the 
Gascons ; and with which, in ancient times, 
the inhabitants of Attica reproached their 
neighbours of Beeotia. We have now before 
us evidence that this same stock of merri- 
ment delights the grave Moslem as well as 
the more mercurial Christian ; that the same 
joke provokes a laugh on the shores of the 

Bosphorus and the banks of the Thames; 

and that, however the men of the turban may 

differ from the men of the hat, Nasir-ed- 
din, the jester of Turkey, is twin-brother to 

Joe Miller. 

The great collection of Turkish jests pass- 
ing under the general name of ‘The Good 
Sayings (Mendkibi) of Nasir-ed-din,’ is very 
popular throughout the Turkish empire: 
there are, however, scarcely two manuscript 
copies of it to be found alike—just as we 
could hardly find two editions of Joe Miller 
containing precisely the same anecdotes. In 
all there are to be found many traits of in- 
genuity attributed to the hero, who is fre- 
quently called the Khojah—a name which, 
both in sound and sense, resembles the Eng- 
lish word codger; and in all, with strange 
inconsistency, acts of fatuity are imputed to 
him, that would prove him an idiot. This 
incongruity will appear very evident by con- 
trasting the two following anecdctes :— 

One day Nasir-ed-din Khojah borrowed a 
kettle from his neighbour, and when he returned 
it to the owner, puta small kettle inside it. The 
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owner, on receiving it, said, “ What means this, 
Khojah ?” “Your kettle,” he replied, “ hath 
prought forth a young one.” The man took it 
without any further observation. In a few days 
the Khojah borrowed the kettle a second time, 
and detained it so long, that the proprietor at 
length went to ask for it. In reply to his de- 
mand, the Khojah stated that the kettle was 
dead. “Come, none of your jokes,” said the 
owner; “how can a kettle die?” “What!” 
rejoined the Khojah, “ you believed me when 
I told you that the kettle had brought forth a 
young one, and you will not believe me when I 
tell you it is dead.” 

The Khojah one day saw a flock of ducks 
swimming in a lake; he ran towards them, and 
they immediately flew away. Taking some 
bread, he sat down, and, dipping it in the water, 
began to eat. “ What are you doing there, 
Khojah ?” said some one from the opposite 
side. “I am trying the flavour of duck-soup,” was 
the reply. 

We have mentioned the similarity between 
the jokes of different ages and nations; but 
this is far from being a proof that the anec- 
‘dotes have been transmitted from one to the 
other. The point which gives zest to the 
following anecdote may be met with in Eng- 
lish jest-books two hundred years old :— 

On one occasion, the Khojah having pur- 
chased and cooked some fishes, placed the larger 
aside, and brought only the smaller up to table. 
His son, who had watched his father’s motions, 
when they sat down to dinner, held one of the 
fish to his ear. The Khojah asked why he did 
so. The boy replied, “ I was asking him whether 
he knew anything about the situation of Jonah 
(on whom be peace !) when in the whale’s belly ; 
and he answered me, ‘ None of us young ones 
know anything about the matter; but perhaps 
some of our elder brethren, whom your father 
has hidden, could give you the information you 
require.” ” 

Joe Miller tells us of a gentleman who 
called out to his friend that he was not at 
home; and, when his friend remonstrated, 
expressed great rage at his veracity being 
doubted. Our friend the Khojah carried 
the matter a little farther. 

A man once came to the Khojah, saying, 
* Effendi, I have great need of an ass to-day ; 
have the kindness to lend me yours.” “I have 
not an ass here,” said the Khojah. At the same 
moment the animal began to bray in the stable. 
“Ho!” said the man, “ do not I hear your ass 
braying in the stable?” “ What!” exclaimed 
the Khojah, “ would you take the word of an 
ass in preference to mine ?” 

In a Chinese collection of jests, we read 
of a man who, being told that there was a 
robber in his house, replied, “ I hope he will 
bring something in, for I am sure he can 
take nothing out. The Turk’s is a better 
version of the story. 

A robber having broken into Nasir-ed-din’s 
house, his wife, hearing the noise, exclaimed, 
“Effendi! Effendi! there’s a thief in the house.” 
“Oh,” said the Khojah, “never mind; I only 
hope he will find something, that we may take 
it from him.” 

The preaching friars were the butts of our 
ancestors before the Reformation, but were 
deeply reverenced by those who laughed most 
loudly at them: it seems that the Turkish 
mollahs are also exposed to ridicule from 
their most bigoted followers. The anecdote 
we are about to quote may be found, word 
for word, in a note to an old edition of the 
‘Epistola Obscurorum Virorum.’ 

One day Nasir-ed-din ascended the pulpit of 
the mosque, and thus addressed the congregation : 





“Oh, true believers! do you know what I am 
going to say to you?” “No,” responded the 
congregation. ‘* Well then,” said he, “ there is 
no use in my speaking to you,” and he came 
down from the pulpit—lHe went to preach a 
second time, and asked the congregation, “Oh, 
true believers! do you know what I am going 
to say to you?” “We know,” replied the 
audience. “Ah! as you know it,” said he, 
quitting the pulpit, “why should I take the 
trouble of telling you?”—When next he came 
to preach, the congregation resolved to try his 
powers; and when he asked his usual question, 
replied, “ Some of us know, and some of us do 
not know.” ‘ Very well,” said he, “ let those 
who know tell those who do not know.” 

The last instance of similarity we shall 
quote, is an anecdote which may be found, 
substantially, in every jest-book in Europe, 
but is too well told by the Turk to be omitted. 

The Khojah’s wife, in order to vex him, once 
boiled the soup too much, and placed it before 
him. Forgetting, however, that it was very hot, 
she took a large spoonful, which scalded her 
mouth, and forced tears from her eyes. “ What 
is the matter?” asked the Khojah; “is the 
soup so hot as to scald you?” “ No, Effendi,” 
she replied; “but my poor mother deceased 
was very fond of this soup, and I could not re- 
frain from weeping, when the taste of it brought 
her to my recollection.” The Khojah, thus 
assured, took also a spoonful, which scalded him 
likewise, and forced him to shed tears. “ Ef- 
fendi,” said his wife, sneeringly, “what is the 
matter ? Why are you weeping ?” He answered, 
“My tears proceed from a just sorrow: I grieve 
that so respectable a lady as your mother should, 
at her death, leavea child like you behind her.” 

Some of these stories elucidate the pecu- 
liar customs of the East : thus the importance 
attributed to dress at entertainments, will 
remind our readers of the Scripture parable 
of the man that came to a wedding feast with- 
out a wedding garment. 

Nasir-ed-din was once invited to a banquet; 
he went in an old, dirty, and tattered garment, 
and of course found that no one paid him the 
slightest attention. Quietly slipping away, he 
decked himself in a splendid pelisse and new 


shalwar (trousers), and returned to the scene of 


festivity. He was received with honour at the 
door, saluted with a shower of compliments, and 
conducted to the highest seat. As the dishes 
were presented to him, he dipped in each the 
sleeve of his pelisse. ‘ Khojah Effendi!” ex- 
claimed the astonished guests, “what are you 
doing?” He replied, “Since all the respect 
shown me is owing to my garments, it is but fair 
that they should participate in the feast.” 

The pleasant sarcasm in the Khojah’s 
reply to the company, is not the only example 
of his witty attacks on popular customs. We 
were greatly amused by his mode of evading 
a claim on his hospitality, by what the old 
Scotch law called “ Sorners.” 

A villager having presented Nasir-ed-din with 
a hare, was invited to share in a feast. Some 
time afterwards, a party of men coming to the 
house, demanded to be received as guests. “ Who 
are you?” he asked. They replied, “ We are 
neighbours of the man who brought you the 
hare.” He welcomed them heartily ; and when 
they came into the house, set before them a large 
bowl of water. In astonishment they cried out, 
“What, Khojah Effendi, what is this?” He 
very coolly answered, “ It is the water in which 
I boiled the hare.” 

With no less ingenuity he escaped his 
slave’s attack upon his purse :— 

One day a slave came running at full speed 
to Nasir-ed-din, exclaiming, * Largesse, Lar- 





gesse! I bring you glad tidings—Heaven has 
blessed you with a son.” “ Well,” said the 
Khojah, “I am very much obliged to Heaven, 
but I cannot see what you had to do with the 
matter.” 

But he was not always so fortunate in his 
evasions. The next anecdote will show his 
ingenuity completely at fault :— 

The Khojah one day stole into a garden, and 
began to plunder it; he filled a sack with the 
turnips and carrots, and then began to thrust 
them into his bosom. In the midst of his work 
he was surprised by the proprietor, who furiously 
ran up, and seizing him, exclaimed, “ What do 
you want here?” The Khojah, at first quite 
confounded, at length mustered courage, and 
said, “A very violent blast of wind caught me 
up, whirled me through the air, and tumbled 
me down here.” “ Very well,” said the gardener ; 
“but (pointing to the vegetables) whence came 
these?” “Why,” said the Khojah, “the wind 
was so exceedingly violent that it tossed me 
about, and to steady myself I grasped these in 
my hand.” ‘ Good again,” said the gardener ; 
but can you tell me who filled this sack ?” 
“Ah!” replied the Khojah, “I was just con- 
sidering how that question should be answered 
when you came.” 


We must balance this failing of our fa- 
vourite by a trait of his ingenuity in the 
character of a wandering minstrel :— 

Once as the Khojah was walking along the 
road, with his guitar in his hand, he encountered 
another traveller, who asked whither he was 
going. The Khojah answered, he was trying 
to collect a little money. “Sing me a song,” 
said the traveller,” and I will give you a couple 
of paras.” The Khojah at first refused; but 
when the traveller threatened violence, after 
preluding on the guitar, he began with the first 
line of the popular song, 

I went and I stood by the shores of the sea; 
which he repeated several times. “ What!” 
exclaimed the traveller, “ will you never make 
any further progress?” “Hand out the paras, 
my fine fellow,” said the Khojah, “and then 
perhaps I may go in and take a dip.” 

Several anecdotes derogatory to the cha- 
racter of the Turkish judges are to be found 
in this collection: but most of them require 
more elucidation than we can spare to a jest. 
The following, however, is an exception :— 

It happened once that the Kazi (judge) of 
Sary-Hissar (a village near Constantinople,) got 
drunk, and fell asleep in his vineyard: the 
Khojah walking with a friend passed by the 
place, and seeing the K4zi’s condition, stole his 
gown, and placed it upon his own shoulders, 
When the Kazi awoke, and missed his gown, he 
¢#ummoned his attendants, and sending them in 
different directions, commanded them to arrest 
the person with whom it should be discovered. 
One of the officers recognized the gown on the 
Khojah’s back, and seizing him, dragged him 
to the Mehkem¢h (the public tribunal). When 
the {Kazi saw him, he demanded, “ Khojah 
Effendi, where didst thou find this gown?” The 
Khojah answered in a loud voice, so that all the 
spectators might hear, “ As I was walking this 
morning with a friend, we saw a Kazi, so reckless 
of the holy law he was appointed to administer, 
that he lay in an open field, dead drunk and 
asleep. My companion, in indignation, spat 
upon, and kicked him ; I took his cloak, and put 
iton me. If it be thy property, I am willing 
to resign it to thee.” “No, no, Khojah!” 
cried the Kazi, alarmed for his reputations * it 


is none of mine! it is none of mine!” 


The history of poor Howleglas ends with 
the trick by which he procured interment in 
consecrated ground ; and we shall close our 
history of the Khojah with an account of 
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the means he devised for escaping Monkir 
and Nekir, the two angels that chastise the 
guilty corpse as soon as it is laid in the grave. 

When the Khojah was making his will, he 
desired that his body should be laid in an old 
grave. “ What matters it,” asked his astonished 
friends, “ whether you are laid in a new or an 
old grave ?” “Oh!” he replied, “ when Monkir 
and Nekir come to examine me, I will tell them 
that I have been dead these fifty years, and con- 
sequently passed through their hands before ; if 
they doubt, I will desire them to look at the 
grave, and thus [I shall escape from their 
clutches.” 

The collection is unfortunately sullied by 
so much grossness and indelicacy, that it is 
unfit for translation; but the extracts we have 
made will sufficiently illustrate the nature 
of Eastern humour, and contribute, we hope, 
to make merry Christmas, which we heartily 
wish to all our readers—or rather to all the 
world, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
€ The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. With four- 
teen illustrations from Designs by Meadows.’— 
There are some men who have a strange pro- 
pensity for visiting jails, workhouses, and hos- 
pitals; for seeing human nature in all its stern 
wretchedness ; and then speculating upon this 
morbid anatomy of society. Now we readily ad- 
mit, that there is nothing which tends more to 
harden the heart, than that pampered sickliness 
of feeling, which makes many refuse to contem- 
plate the ills which flesh is heir to, or the 
dark consequences of crime or error; but men 
who on principle endure, are not bound to enjoy 
these prison scenes, or to delight in association 
with these jail birds. It may be well occasionally 
to look into the unblessed haunts of the profli- 
gate, to hear the clank of the prisoner’s chain, to 
sit even inthe condemned cell, and think of the 
tortured souls who have drunk the dregs of 
life’s last agonies within its precincts; but the 
impression which such scenes leave on the 
healthy mind, is one rather of humiliation than 
gratified curiosity. Thus it is with the book 
before us; and while we acknowledge the coarse 
power with which it is written, we cannot say 
that its perusal has given us pleasure. The his- 
tory begins in low crime, proceeds through 
scenes of profligacy and murder, and ends with 
the appointment of its hero, Jack Ketch, to his 
odious office. We feel that he is well worthy to 
be so promoted; the progress of his villany has 
been sufficiently laid before us ; and, were it only 
for the brutal indifference with which he could re- 
gard the breaking heart ofhis innocent and gentle 
wife, who may be likened to the flower trampled 
on and crushed by the criminal on his way to 
the scaffold, we are sure that he has nerve and 
cruelty enough to discharge the duties of his 
calling ; and are content to leave the rope in 
his hands, and to see its fatal coil twined round 
his picture. The characters throughout are 
well sustained: Misty, the poor patient school- 
master, with hisnose pink with dram-drinking— 
Wisp—Haynes, the conscience-stricken rogue— 
Snavel, the dishonest attorney—and Mr. Wil- 
mot, who avenged his knavery, have all indivi- 
duality and distinctness. ‘The confession of 
James Wilson, too, is a fearful story. Still we 
shall make no extract from the book, and, while 
weleave it, expressing ourconviction ofthe power 
its author has put forth in its pages, we must 
also express a hope, that when we next meet 
him, it will be under a pleasanter guise than the 
executioner’s mask, and in a less dismal place 
than on the drop. 

* History of the Reformation, §c. ( Histoire de la 
Réforme, et de XVI siecle ), by M. Capefigue.’— 
This is a true Catholic work ; according to the 
views of the author, the French League was a 
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just combination of respectable and popular 
interests, for the maintenance of old national 
rights, and the purity of Christianity. M. 
Capefigue, a man of erudition, of patient re- 
search, and most prolific pen, looks at history 
through the prejudices of a leaguer, and in 
the spirit of an inquisitor; he is in fact rather 
a Spaniard of the 16th century, than a French- 
man of the 19th: belonging politically to the 
school of the Restauration, he atlects a Machia- 
velism, superior to morality and humanity. His 
work, however, contains some curious and unpub- 
lished documents copied from the State Papers 
of Philip the 2nd, the novelty and real value of 
which must be weighed in the balance, and will 
give considerable interest to a publication, the 
historical basis of which is systematically false. 

‘ Encyclopedia for Youth. (Encyclopédie des 
Jeunes Gens.) 3 vols.’—These three volumes 
contain the elements of the principal arts and 
sciences, detailed in an easy, familiar style, equal- 
ly remarkable for its simplicity and accuracy. 
Unfortunately, the author has adopted the cate- 
chetical form of instruction, to which there are 
so many just objections. We were particularly 
pleased with the section on mythology, which 
contains a very full account of the Heathen 
deities, without a single phrase or allusion 
which could offend the most fastidious. 

* Elementary and Practical Instructions on the 
Art of Building Cottages and Houses for the 
Humbler Classes ; an easy method of constructing 
Earthen Walls, §c. for the use of Emigrants, by 
W. Wilds.’—The title of this work fully explains 
its object, which embraces every instruction for 
the erection of dwellings, the choice of site, the 
manufacture of bricks and lime, the digging of 
wells and draining, and all such matters as form 
the primary elements of comfort to the peasant 
at home, or the settler in a foreign land. The 
Introduction begins with a history of earthen 
walls, from the earliest periods; and the 
wall of Adrian, is adduced as an instance 
of the durability and strength of this sort of 
construction. ‘The main principle of the art 
recommended by our author, is compression by 
beating, which forces from the earth, of which 
he builds his walls, the superfluous water and air, 
and this brings the particles closer together 
than by the mere force of gravitation. The 
author points out the sorts of earth most pro- 
per for his purpose; but he states that any will 
do, except the poorest dry sandy soil or fat clay, 
and even these will make very good walls, when 
mixed together in proper proportions. By a 
series of wood-cuts he describes the machines and 
implements required, and also gives plans and 
elevations of a cottage, minutely particu- 
larizing every detail. He then treats the other 
divisions of the subject with equal minuteness, 
in all which, however, he is muchassisted by co- 
pious extracts from Mr. Loudon’s various useful 
works. Mr. Wilds concludes with hints as to the 
management of a garden, poultry, and brewing. 
We think the work calculated to convey much 
useful instruction to the class of persons for 
whom it is designed. 

‘ Illustrations of the Botany, and other branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and of the Flora of Cashmere, by J. F. 
Royle, Esq. F.L.S. Parts II. III. lV. 4to.’— 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the man- 
ner in which this work proceeds. To the account 
we gave of it in a previous number, we have only 
to add, that the constant attention which is paid 
in it to useful matters, and the skilful manner 
in which general views are made to bear upon 
particular cases of practical value, render it of 
immense importance to all who have a stake in 
our Indian possessions. We particularly refer 
to the care with which the difficult and ill under- 
stood theory of climate, is made to elucidate the 
capabilities of India, in regard to the introduc- 
tion of foreign vegetable productions, or the im- 





provement of its own; and also to the articles 
on Cotton and Tea, both which deserve the most 
serious attention of the Indian government, 
The value of such a work is scarcely to be ap- 
preciated ; but we cannot doubt that its effects 
will be sensibly felt, ere many years shall have 
elapsed, and that it will at once be regarded as 
by far the most important application that has 
yet been made of Botany to the improvement of 
the resources of the British dominions in Asia. 

* New Statistical Account of Scotland, No. lV’ 
—The present part contains Sutherlandshire 
and Berwickshire. The work is invaluable, and 
the Statistical Society of London ought not to 
rest an hour until it has prevailed on govern- 
ment to undertake a like account of England. 

‘Statistics of France, by LewisGoldsmith.’—We 
published some curious information relating to 
the Paris theatres from this work, while yet in 
manuscript; the subsequent publication escaped 
us. It contains a great many statistical facts, 
and must be useful as a work of reference, 

* Tales of a Physician, by W. H. Harrison. 
2 vols.’—Mr. Washbourne having purchased 
the remaining copies of both series of this work, 
has re-issued the volumes as one set, and ata 
reduced price. We have also to announce a 
thirteenth edition of ‘ The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,’ said to have been revised and enlarged; 
and a fifth of § The Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ 

* Survey and Map of the Borough of Marylebone.’ 
—The survey has been made with accuracy; 
the map is well executed on a large scale, and is 
ornamented with plans and elevations of the 
most remarkable public buildings in this im- 
portant metropolitan district. 

* Howard’s Lessons on Scripture History.’— 
These lessons are designed to be used in schools 
and families in connexion with large pictorial 
representations of the most remarkable events 
in Scripture history. This is an excellent mode 
of communicating instruction, and we trust that 
it will be applied to the teaching, not only of 
sacred, but general history. 

‘ Bishop of Derry’s Sermon in aid of the Royal 
Dispensatory for Diseases of the Ear.’—An able 
and eloquent appeal in support of the charity. 

* Davis's Sermon on Afflictions.’ — There is 
much to commend in this pious discourse, and 
we trust that many will derive consolation from 
the author’s christian view of the uses of affliction. 





* Summaries of Sermons.’—Mr. Hughes has 
undertaken to condense the discourses of our 
| most eminent divines. Whether such a work 
| is likely to be useful, we shall leave others to 
| determine,—only observing, that the beauties of 
the living figure are lost in the skeleton. 

‘ Riddle’s Scriptural Commentary on St. Peter. 
—The author has affixed as a commentary to 
each verse in this epistle, the parallel passages 
in the other parts of the Bible. The selection 
has been made with great discrimination. 

‘ Extracts from Scripture.’—A judicious selec- 
tion of those passages in the Bible that elucidate 
and enforce the ten commandments. 

‘ The Book of Family Worship.’—The prayers 
contained in this elegant little volume appear to 
have been selected with the most excellent 
intentions. We recognize some among them 
which we have long regarded as highly appro- 
priate for family worship. The work, however, 
would have pleased us more had the names of 
the authors from whom the prayers are taken, 
been given in the table of contents. 

* Clark’s Promises of Scripture.’—A very neat 
and cheap edition of an invaluable little work. 

* Sime’s Sacred Geography.’—A useful com- 
panion to biblical students, compiled with cre- 
ditable care and industry. 

‘ Holy Excitements.’—A work of which the 
design is better than the execution. 

* The Cottage Muse, by T. Noel.’—An innocent 
and simple collection of pious verses for the use 
of the humbler classes. 
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‘ Fifty Illustrations of the Gospel Narrative of 
Our Lord, Chronologically arranged, with Exer- 
cises, in @ series of Questions and Answers, by 
Elizabeth Maria Lloyd.’—The success of this 
method of impressing scripture truths upon the 
minds of children is fairly proved, by this col- 
lection of outlines, and the accompanying little 
yolume, having reached a third edition. Many 
of them are taken from celebrated pictures, and 
all will be delightful to children ; we think, how- 
ever, that a little more attention might have 
been paid to the selection, and care taken that 
all the subjects should have been chosen from 
the works of first-rate masters; as it is never 
too soon to begin to cultivate (without forcing) 
ataste for what is really genuine and perfect 
in art. 

‘ Byrom’s Short-hand Improved.’ — Byrom’s 
system of Stenography has received the appro- 
bation of many practical short-hand writers. 
The few alterations made in the present edition 
are improvements. 

‘ Tear’s Stenography.’—Mr. Tear’s system of 
short-hand requires fewer strokes of the pen 
than any other yet proposed ; but the writer must 
have ruled paper, which, as we once before ob- 
served, would often prove inconvenient in prac- 
tice. 

‘Parker’s Parliamentary Short-Hand.’—This 
new system may be easily acquired, and, so far 
as we have tried it, appears sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes. 

‘The Royal Parisian Pastrycook of M. A. Ca- 
réme, edited by John Porter.’—‘ The House- 
keeper’s Guide, by Esther Copley.’—It was an 
excellent idea of the late Dr. Kitchiner’s to 
have all dishes, before he ventured to recom- 
mend them, tried in his own kitchen, and tested 
by the palates of judicious friends,—including, 
of course, the critics; for how otherwise could 
they pronounce judgment? Mr. Porter and 
Mrs. Esther Copley should have followed so 
excellent an example—as it is, we can only an- 
nounce the publication of their several works. 

‘ Brasseur’s French Phraseology.’—An excel- 
lent explanation of French idioms, calculated 
to facilitate the student’s progress in acquiring 
a knowledge of this difficult and essential part 
of the French language. We are particularly 
pleased with the arrangement of the work: it 
does credit to the taste and judgment of Pro- 
fessor Brasseur. 

‘Brooke’s French Grammar.’—*‘ Petit Jack.’— 
These works are very creditably executed: the 
system of teaching advocated by their author, is 
the best that has been proposed for instructing 
youth in languages; the discovery of it, how- 
ever, belongs neither to Hamilton nor Jacotot ; 
it is essentially the same as that recommended 
by Locke. 

‘Hathaway's Translation of Longinus.’—We 
have been much gratified by the perusal of this 
translation; it is spirited and faithful, and the 
notes bear evident marks of extensive research 
and correct taste. 

‘ Virgil’s Eneid, with interpaged Translations.’ 
—One of the very useful series of elementary 
works on the plan recommended by Locke. 
The translation is more correct than Davidson’s, 
and the notes are brief, pithy, and to the pur- 
pose, 

* Smith’s Lessons on Words and Objects.’—A 
useful work, which we recommend to all parents 
who desire to aid in the intellectual instruction 
of their children. 

‘Simms’s Treatise on Mathematical Instru- 
ments.’——Judiciously compiled, very useful and 
very cheap. 

‘ Moubray’s Domestic Poultry, §c.’—A seventh 
edition, with additions, principally on British 
wines, with remarks on foreign. 

‘ Eden’s Philosophy of Sciential Medicine.’—A 
somewhat peremptory letter acccompanied this 
work, requiring us “to read it through and give 
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it an attentive review.” Obedience is impos- 
sible—it would perplex the brains of a dozen cri- 
tics; the book is more mystical than the Cabala 
itself. The substance, however, seems to be, 
that all the surgeons and physicians in the world, 
except Mr. Eden, are charlatans and blockheads; 
and that whoever disputes said opinion, must 
do so at his proper peril. 





OCRIGINAL PAPERS 





THE EARS OF KING LYNCH. 
AN IRISH TALE. 

[Tux following legend forms, we are told, a common 
subject of recitation among the peasantry in the south of 
Ireland ; it is manifestly borrowed from the classical tale 
of King Midas, which was probably imported by the 
monks in the middle ages.} 

In Ireland’s fair isle, while “great, glorious, 
and free— 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of the 
sea,” — 

Ere ’neath Saxon invaders all matters had 
gone ill, 

Or Moore gave quotations to Daniel O'Connell, 

Lived a monarch named Lynch, of whom bards 
used to sing, 

That, but for the L, he was “ each inch a king.” 


So great was his goodness, so brilliant his glory, 

Every subject he had was a downright good 
Tory: 

Every priest preach’d the doctrine of passive 
obedience ; 

Every lawyer insisted on strictest allegiance ; 

Every poet was singing his rights so divine— 

In verses, however, no better than mine. 


Yet amid this felicity, sorrow and care 

On the face of the king was the sign of 
despair ; 

The courtiers in vain strove his grief to beguile, 

And jests, though official, produced nota smile— 

What was it could thus o’er the monarch pre- 
vail ?— 

He _— large wig—and “thereby hangs a 


Like other old ladies, dame Nature at times 

Indulges vagaries not far short of crimes; 

She had shaped Lynch’s ears, so long, hairy, 
and coarse, 

You would think they were stolen from the 
head of a horse; 

As if with French punning his senses to bother, 

She really had given him a mére as his mother. 


The wig very long (we mean both time and 
space, ) 

From beholders had hidden the monarch’s 
disgrace ; 

But, alas! all his care and precaution mis- 
carried— 

The very month after the luckless wight 
married— 

Perhaps, for atime, love had banish’d his fears— 

His eyes saw but the queen, while the queen 
saw his ears. 


A woman—a secret-—O Mortals! say, whether 
The two for an hour e’er existed together ? 
Queen Lynch started up, while as yet it was 


dark, 
And wander’d in torture all night through the 
park ; 


But daylight gave courage, hersilence she broke, 
And whisper’d the tale to a sturdy old oak. 


‘* Prepare ye the banquet—let music be near, 

With its liveliest notes to enliven our cheer.” 

Oh! blind to the future, you know not, poor 
king, 

What sorrow, what horror, that banquet will 
bring: 

They have cut down the oak-tree, and just from 
its middle 

Have shaped for the orchestra royal a fiddle. 





The feast is prepared, and the tables are set, 

The nobles and princes together are met, 

The music strikes up—but hark ! roof and rafter 

At the very first notes are all pealing with 
laughter ; 

For the fiddle squeaks out, ere the bow moves 
an inch, 

“There are horse’s long ears on the head of 
King Lynch.” 

MORAL, 

Take warning from this, all ye ignorant sinners, 

Who hire bands of music to grace public 
dinners, 

And require that the trumpet its war-note 
should blow, 

For “charge ye the glasses,’ 
the foe ;’— 

Drive away the musicians from each festive 
meeting, 

And while at the table mind nothing but eating. 

T 


not “charge ye 





A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF MR. GRAND. 





Anem !—Mr., Mrs., or Miss—reader, will you 
have the goodness to look serious, and sit up- 
right in your chair—and pray do not be twid- 
dling your thumbs and looking out of the win- 
dow, while I introduce to your respectful notice 
and attention the celebrated Mr. Grand. I beg 
you, in the first place, to observe his portly 
figure ; and if you should hear him call it port- 
able, I desire that you would not laugh. There 
is a hidden meaning in the word ; certainly the 
meaning is not obvious. You think that he 
has his Sunday clothes on ; you are wrong—he 
dresses as well as this every day of his life. 
How well he turns out his toes! and how natu- 
rally! He seems perfectly unconscious of the 
inherent gracefulness of his person. Now look 
at his face—respectfully and admiringly: you 
need not be afraid ; it is not a face of Medusa, 
to frighten you into stone ; it is calm, placid, 
and composed. What a fine expanse of fore- 
head! Do you observe the curl of his upper 
lip? Perhaps you do not know the meaning 
of that; then I will tell you. It means that 
Mr. Grand is the first personage in the parish. 
Is he churchwarden ?—Bah! what a question ! 
He served that office ten years ago, before so 
many upstarts were thrusting themselves into 
public situations, robbing rank of its dignity. Is 
he a common-councilman ?—No ; neither com- 
mon-councilman nor alderman ; nor has he the 
slightest wish to be either. He was requested 
to offer himself, but declined. Aldermen and 
common-councilmen are not what they used to 
be. But Mr. Grand is a leading man in all 
parish and public matters. Nothing is done 
without consulting him. His voice is heard in 
the vestry, and his vote and interest are most 
anxiously sought by all persons aspiring to the 
office of alderman, deputy, or common-council- 
man. He nominates churchwardens and ap- 
points overseers. By his interest the parish 
beadle has arrived at the dignity of his gold- 
laced hat ; by his interest the sexton tolls the 
bell, and the grave-digger digs the graves. Mr. 
Grand is a very meritorious citizen; he has 
grown rich altogether by his own merit and 
lucky speculations, and there are few of 
the Worshipful Company of Tallow-chandlers 
whose word on ‘Change will pass for more than 
his. He complains, it is true, now and then, 
of the badness of the times, and laments that 
things are not as they formerly were. With 
him of a certainty they are not. He is fat and 
flourishing, and is a man of consequence, com. 
pared with what he was; but still he complains 
of the badness of the times, and that with rea. 
son, for he knows more of their badness now 
that he is rich, than he did when he was poor; 
for many seek his aid now, who did not seek it 
before. A man is poor, and he fancies that 
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every body is rich; he becomes rich, and he 
finds every body to be poor. Thereupon Mr. 
Grand swells and dilates himself exceedingly ; 
he is all over peacock’s feathers. He wonders 
at his own marvellous magnificence ; and being 
a great man, he is above little things; and as 
grammar is a very little thing, he is above that ; 
and when he complains of the depression of 
trade, and the like, he puffs his broad cheeks 
out into a prodigious rotundity, and says, 
“Things is uncommon flat.” Mr. Grand, how- 
ever, is anything but fiat, either bodily or 
mentally; for, bodily he is round, and men- 
tally he is sharp. lis wisdom has increased 
with his wealth, and his self-confidence has kept 
pace with both. Mr.Grand is a great man at 
the parish workhouse: he smells the bread, and 
pronounces it not musty; he sips the soup, and 
declares it to be capital; he bites the beef, 
and, lo! it is as tender as a chicken. Ile 
stands at full breadth, with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, jingling his loose cash, and 
listening with a marvellous condescension to 
the complaints of the paupers, and to the com- 
plaints of the keepers of the workhouse, who 
complain of the paupers, and he shakes his 
ambrosial curls, as Jove shook his upon Olym- 
pus; and with wondrous sagacity he discovers 
the cause of all these complaints, and says, 
“Ah, I see how it is; ah—the fact is, that 
all these complaints owe their existence to a 
spirit of discontent. Only be content with every 
thing, and then you will have nothing to com- 
plain of.” He makes the paupers thoroughly 
understand that they ought to be most pro- 
foundly okliged and grateful to him, and such 
as him, that they are permitted to exist, and 
that poverty is not made felony without bene- 
fit of clergy. 

Mr. Grand is a great man at the vestry; 
he takes especial care that the parish be not 
imposed upon. He is not a man of many 
words; but he is, notwithstanding the bre- 
vity of his orations, a most powerful orator, 
Demosthenes did not speak with more energy 
to the Athenians, than does Mr. Grand to the 
inhabitants of his parish in vestry assémbled. 
The sum and substance of his oratory may be 
found in this one sentence, “ Give me leave 
to observe, gentlemen,—” and the gentlemén 
always give him leave to observe, because he 
is a rich man, and an influential man, and he 
rattles the money in his breeches pockets. 

It has been observed, that he was church- 
warden once,—happily for his fame, and hap- 
pily for the beauty of the organ and the front 
of the organ-gallery ; for in his days, and chiefly 
by his exertions, and partly at his expense, the 
pipes of the organ were regilt, and the front of 
the gallery was repaired and beautified ; the little 
mahogany cherubs were made to look as good 
as new, and better—as large as life, and ten 
times as natyral; for all the little chips, chaps, 
chops, and dents, that had been made in their 
eyes, cheeks, lips, and wings, by the mischievous 
urchins of the charity school, were filled up 
with putty, and covered over with fresh varnish, so 
that they were restored to their primeval beauty. 
But, to crown the whole, the name of Mr. Grand, 
as churchwarden when these great improve- 
ments and embellishments took place, is im- 
mortalized in gilt letters, which you may read 
every Sunday ;—he does. When the great work 
was finished, he stood gazing upon it for hours 
and hours, and thinking to himself 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius. 

Mr. Grand is a great man at his club—not 
the Atheneum—not the United Service, but 
the Free and Easy at the Mousetrap Tavern in 
Budge-row. Mr. Grand is said and thought to 
be exceedingly condescending in that he deigns 
to visit this club. He was a member of it in 
his humbler days, and he continues still at- 
tached to it, heartily enjoying and truly appre- 





ciating ‘the pleasure of being a great man 
among the little ones. In one respect he re- 
sembles Julius Cesar; for as the Roman would 
rather be the first man in a village than the 
second man in Rome, so would our friend Mr. 
Grand rather be the first man at the Mousetrap 
Tavern than the second man at St. James's. 
Indeed, what is the use of greatness, if it be 
not felt and appreciated; and Mr. Grand feels 
his greatness, even to his fingers’ ends. His 
entrance into the club-room is greeted with 
as profound a reverence as the entrance of a 
schoolmaster into his school-room. All eyes 
are turned upon him, and at his approach the 
common chit-chat is suspended. People talk 
of the progress of democratic fecling, of the 
march of levelling principles, and of the abated 
reverence paid to rank; but only let them go 
to the Free and Easy at the Mousetrap Tavern 
in Budge-row, some evening when Mr. Grand is 
expected, and they will see a reverence paid 
to rank which will do their hearts good. Mr. 
Grand is so kind and condescending, that he 
talks as familiarly with all these people as if 
they were his equals. He laughs at their jokes, 
and he condescends to let them laugh at his. 
He asks after the health of their wives and 
families, and he addresses them by name as 
old companions, and he talks of by-gone days 
as though he were by no means ashamed of his 
humble origin. It has been said, that the 
delight which some persons take in talking of 
the days of their humility, is founded upon the 
pride which they feel in having raised them- 
selves so high. It may be so, or it may not; 
but the club at the Mousetrap say that Mr. 
Grand has no pride. 

Mr. Grand is a great man at church on 
Sundays and holidays. You should see him 
marching up the middle aisle, with Mrs. Grand 
leaning on his arm, and the Misses Grand and the 
Masters Grand following in procession. There 
are two sentiments highly conducive to piety 
which seem to be strongly manifest in the 
countenances of Mr. Grand and his family, and 
those are gratitude and contentment, for they 
seem to be perfectly well satisfied with them- 
selves, and highly grateful for the homage which 
the eyes of the congregation are paying to the 
splendour of their attire and the dignity of 
their demeanour. Mr. Grand is almost as great 
a man in chureh as he is at the Mousetrap 
Tavern. He has decidedly the best pew; and 
it is beyond compare the best fitted up, having 
such comfortable cushions and neat matting, 
and such handsome prayer-books. With all 
these means and appurtenances of devotion, he 
looks of course exceeding devout, and makes 
all the responses audibly and orderly. If, 
however, his eye is now and then to be seen 
wandering, let it not be supposed for a moment 
that he is gaping about from sheer curiosity ; 
for though he has his own devotions to attend 
to, he has also to keep an eye on divers of 
the parishioners, to see that the children of the 
charity school demean themselves aright, and 
that the master and mistress of the establish- 
ment are duly vigilant of those intrusted to 
their care; and he has also to see that none 
of the wives and daughters of the inferior 
tradesmen presume to deck themselves in gayer 
clothing than his own. Mr. Grand never for- 
gets his greatness, even when he comes to 
church to acknowledge his littleness. 

Mr. Grand is a great man in his shop, full of 
bustle, business, consequence, and dignity—but 
not without condescension, for he deigns to wear 
a white apron,—which is not worn to hide a 
shabby, but to save a handsome dress. Loud 
is his voice, and imperative is his demeanour, 
among the subalterns by whom he is surround. 
ed; he sits on a high stool, at a high desk made 
of mahogany, and decorated and garnished with 








wields his pen like a sceptre. He looks around 
him with a glowing delight and an almost 
bursting dignity, thinking to himself, 
I am monarch of all I survey— 

1 am king of this very fine shop; 
From the ceiling all down to the floor, 

1 am lord of the candles and soap. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

WE rejoice to say that the quiet noticed jn 
our last still prevails in the literary world; so 
that we are enabled this week to clear off all 
arrears. But announcements are peeping out, 
and there are some of pleasant promise. Mr, 
Murray is about to publish ‘Table Talk,’ by 
the late S.T. Coleridge; ‘ Oriental Illustrations 
of the Scriptures, from the Manners, Customs, 
and Superstitions of the Hindis,’ by the Rev, 
Jos. Roberts; ‘A Visit to Ireland,’ by the 
younger Barrow; and Miss Kemble’s (now 
Mrs. Butler,) ‘Travels in the United States, 
and Opinions of the Americans ;’—by the bye, the 
change in her name reminds us, that she has 
already expressed a very strong opinion in fa- 
vour of the Americans. Messrs. Longman, 
too, we observe, announce ‘The Gipsy,’ a ro- 
mance, and ‘ Edward, the Black Prince’—both 
by Mr. James; a third volume of ‘The Doctor;’ 
the ‘Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, and 
some of the Greek Islands,’ by Mr. Auldjo; 
‘The English in India;’ and a new volume of 
Poems, by Lady Stuart Wortley—Messrs. Ri- 
vington, ‘An Account of the Writings of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria,’ by the Bishop of Lincoln; 
and a ‘ Life of Bishop Jewel,’ by the Rev. C. 
W. Le Bas—and Messrs. Saunders & Otley, 
Sir Grenville Temple’s ‘Travels in Africa,’ 
parts of which have been read with such general 
satisfaction atthe late sittings of the Geographi- 
cal Society. The latter also announce as on 
the eve of publication, Lady Blessington’s new 
novel, ‘The Two Friends,’ and the new series 
of ‘The O’Hara Tales,’ entitled ‘ The Mayor of 
Wind-gap.’ Mr. W. Howitt’s ‘ Traditions of 
the Ancient Times,’ is also, we hear, shortly to 
appear ;—none will rejoice more than ourselves 
to welcome him back from the barren and dis- 
turbed regions of controversy, to those wider 
and far pleasanter fields of poetical literature. 

We have looked into the Adelaide Street 
Gallery, which was re-opened yesterday, and 
were extremely gratified by a sight of the various 
improvements and novelties: the premises have 
been still further enlarged, no Jess than ten 
apartments being now occupied by this single 
exhibition. It is almost needless to say, that the 
sources of entertainment have been proportiona- 
bly increased. An Oxy-hydrogen Microscope has 
been added, said to be of greater power than any 
hitherto exhibited—the hair of an infant three 
days old is magnified by it to three inches diame- 
ter! There are also a variety of new optical in- 
struments: we may mention a curious one by Sir 
David Brewster, for experiments with polarized 
light: a Gothic window, formed of sulphate of 
lime, of various thickness, transparent and colour- 
less, becomes, when viewed through a tourmalin, 
a painted window; and, by turning the tour- 
malin, it is varied ad infinitum with beautiful 
effect. To our mind, this is one of the most 
varied and most interesting exhibitions ever pres 
sented for public patronage. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society 
on Monday last, the reading of Major Felix’s 
very interesting Journal of his visit to Mount 
Sinai, was concluded, but the labours of pre- 
paring the Index, and the interruption of Christ- 
mas day, compel us to defer our notice until 
next week. 

The following correspondence, just received, 
will speak for itself. We had hoped to have 
gladdened the Christmas firesides of our friends 
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must have all the laugh to ourselves until next | 
week :— 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Drar Str,—I beg to lay before you the 
following letters. As a good deal of bad language 
has passed, I must request you, like Sir Robert 
Peel versus Dr. Lushington, “ to print the cor- 
respondence.” I trust it will set at rest a ques- 
tion which has been raised by certain individuals | 
—namely, whether this year the Comic will 
come out if it be called upon. I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Hoop. 





Lake House, Wanstead, 
Dec, 26,1834. 
(Copy). 

The editors of ‘Le Panorama des Deux 
Mondes’ presents their compliments at Monsieur 
Thomas Hood and requests to take a copy of 
the Comic annual, for the purpose of extracting 
some bits out of the author, which will be 
esteemed a considerable favour. It is proposed 
to say in the end “all these pieces of works are 
by Mr. Hood, so well known for a quiet humour.” 
The Panorama of Two Worlds occupies one 
large circle to which the Editors will feel happy 
to introduce a volume “fort amusant et fort 
spirituel.” 

12 Dec. 





(Copy). 

Gentitnommes,—Comme je ne vis pas dans 
Ja cité mais dans la contrée, six milles depuis 
Londres, je n’ai pas une mode de vous envoyer 
le Comique Annuel, mais je vous envoy un ordre 
sur mon publisheur, que je vous prie accepte. 
Son nom est Monsieur Alfred Téte Baily, vivant 
4 83, Montagne a Blé, prés le Changement 
Royale. Allez gauchemert dans la rue. 

Je serai bien heureux me trouver dans les 
Deux Mondes; mais permettez moi de vous 
mettre droit sur un point. Mon livre peut etre 
“ amasant” comme vous ctes si bon 2 dire, mais 
il n’a pas attemptdé etre “spirituel.” Je ne 
suis pas un clergé-homme qui ecrit les serments. 
Dieu vous blesse. Je suis, 

Gentilhommes, 
Votre tres humble domestique, 
Tuomas Hoop, 











23rd December. 





FINE ARTS 
NEW PURLICATIONS. 

THESE are stormy times for the study of the 
Fine Arts ;—can corn grow beneath the con- 
tinual motion of the harrow, or the thrush sing 
in the shadow of the raven?—yet a few are 
venturous. We have before us two large and 
beautiful prints from the landscapes of Con- 
stable: they are engraved by Lucas, and pub- 
lished by Moon, and cannot fail to extend the 
fame of the artist. One is a rustic Lock ina 
country canal; the other an autumnal scene, 
exhibiting a half-reaped field, a shepherd-boy 
drinking at one of the way-side springs, while 
his sheep are moving quietly forward on the 
dusty road; some glorious old English trees 
form a vista, through which a distant tower is 
seen, and a troubled and _ threatening sky. 
Though the Lock, under the pencil of others 
whom we shall not name, would look common 
and mechanical, Mr. Constable has touched it | 
with a vigour and a feeling all his own. | 

Here is a work of another kind:—the Head 
of the Poet of Hope, Thomas Campbell, painted 
by Lawrence, engraved by Cousins, and pub- 
lished by Moon & Boys. We happened to 
see the original painting in the studio of Sir 
Thomas: we knew it at once ;—the great pain- 
ter smiled, and said he had experienced some | 
difficulty in delineating the mouth. We are not 
sure that the engraver has caught all the pecu- 
liarity of mouth: there is a sort of proud puck- 
ering in both the picture and in the living origi- 
nal, which seems not to be preserved so well as 
the general sentiment, and the fine light and 








shade. We expect that this portrait will appear. | 
on many walls: few who admire the Poet of 
Hope and Hohenlinden will be without it. 

‘ Blighted Hope,’ painted by Parris, engraved 
by Bromley, and published by Hodgson, Boys, 
& Graves, is a very pretty thing—but lacks 
something of that simplicity which is so wel- 
come in all works. A young lady has received | 
a letter so little to her mind, that she has cast 
it from her, and sits in all the splendour of | 
satin and gold chains, regarding it with a look 
of resignation, or perhaps despair. 

* The Bay of Spezia,’ by Bonington, is not 
one of the happiest of his works: the trees look 
feathery, and the sea milky; the sky arid the 
distance are more to our taste. The print will | 
find a place in the portfolios of the admirers of 
the artist, and they are not few. | 

‘ The Dragon Tree, at Crotava, in Teneriffe,’ 
celebrated for its size, antiquity, and for having 
| 


attracted the notice of Humboldt, loses little of 
its natural importance at the hands of J.J. Wil- 
liams, who drew it on the spot. In circum- 
ference, and singularity of appearance, none of | 
our British trees can be named beside it. | 

Those who desire to know something of the | 
bearing and appearance of Admiral Napier, and 
his gallant little squadron, during the attack 
and capture of the Miguelite Fleet, may obtain 
it by purchasing three prints from the pictures 
of Reinagle. ‘There is less smoke, and more 
manceuvring and fighting than what is common 
in maritime subjects. 

*A Christmas Present, and ‘Fly not yet,’ 
are sketches by the late Theodore Lane, and 
have the merit ef being humorous, and suitable 
to the present season. We have sometimes sat 
expecting, as critics, the refreshing visit of a 
bright book, when a dull one has dropt in, like 
this Christmas present to the old miser, who, 
instead of fat ducks and barn-door fowls, finds 
dead cats, and heads of geese without the 
bodies. 

But what is this?—A pursy fool in his easy- 
chair, capped and belled, puffing, instead of 
smoke, bubbles into the air, each bearing a lu- 
dicrous resemblance to the face which 
them forth. What! friend Cruikshank, is this 
a fling at thyself? Dost thou mean to insinuate 
that all the offspring of thy sarcastic pencil re- 
semble one another? We will not allow thee, 
George, to intimate this of thyself; for thou 
art one of Heaven’s own originals, and there is 
nothing like unto thee. This is the sixth num- 
ber of ‘ My Sketch Book,’ by George Cruikshank: 
it is full of humour and wit. An antiquarian 
walks on his dusty way, with his face looking 
behind him; an atheist walks boldly, and with 
an ass’s stupidity, over a precipice; while a 
tipsy Irish servant sees four crosses and two 
eocks on each strong ale barrel, and raises a 
hurrah of gladness at this increase of mercies. 
*The Toad-Eater’ is admirable, and so is ‘ The 
Written Apology.’ There is sly humour in ‘ Buy 
a Broom.’ ‘The Porters’ are a capital pair ;— 
when we tell our readers, that one belongs to a 
nobleman, and the other to a coach-office, they 
will guess that the contrast is striking. ‘ First 
Steps,’ too—but why should we attempt to de- 
scribe what language cannot perform ? 





sends 








MUSIC 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir might appear superfluous to mention the 
two principal requisites for airs with variations— 
individuality and simplicity of theme—and cha- 
racter and variety in its changes—had we not 
weekly cause to sce how little these are attended 
to by the greater portion of the compilers of such 
compositions, who fancy, to judge from their 
works, that all tunes are alike suited for their 
purpose ; and that any string of passages, how- 
ever worn out and ill-tied together, is worthy of 





being called a variation. It would give us sin- 


cere pleasure to find the taste for this style of 
writing on the decline ; but so long as it remains 
in foree, all that can be done is to point the 
attention of composers to what the really great 


-writers have done—to remind them of the spe- 


cimens which Beethoven has left us—and to 
whisper in their car, that Moscheles’ * Fall of 
Paris,’ and many of Herz’s Variations, (which 





| are among the best of his works,) were not exactly 


maanufactured by steam. 

We have long intended to put forth these 
few remarks; and the two first pieces of in- 
strumental musie before us, have given us an 
opportunity of so doing, though the first, Mr. G. 
A. Osborne’s * Brilliant Variations on a favourite 
Waltz by Count Gallenberg, is singularly free 
from all objection, as the theme is melodious 


| and sufficiently marked, and the variations all 


good, and differing from each other: the slow 
movement perhaps is the least interesting; the 
finale bears too many traces of Herz; but the 
piece altogether is very pleasing. The second, 
* Variations on “ My Helen is the fairest flower,” 
by Friedrich Anton Weber, is the work of a very 
young composer, who has accumulated in it all 
the practical difficultics he has mastered: we 
fear it will prove beyond the reach of the many 3; 
but its author will no doubt write more simply 
on future occasions. 

Mr. Pixis’ rondino, ‘ Ze Platsir de la Valse,’ 
is clever, and will be good practice, as it is 
written in a time particularly difficult to keep 
steadily without becoming stiff: the theme, 
however, is not remarkably pleasing‘ 4 grand 
Triumphal March, by Sixto Perez, is a very 
dashing composition; but the motion is too 
much broken. A march need not be a proces- 
sion tune; but if it lose its character, why not 
give it another name ? 

Next on our list come sundry instrumental 
arrangements. Here is the ‘ Overture to Der 
Freischutz, arranged as a@ Quartett for Three 
Pianofortes and a Harp, by 8. T. Shearman, 
This must be for the use of schools (for the bare 
idea of such Logicrian doings in private houses 
gives us the ear-ache); and, as far as steadiness 
in playing concerted music goes, may be useful. 
It appears, too, carefully done ; but we have our 
doubts as to the soundness of these wholesale 
practices, and are sure, that after a certain stage, 
and that by no means of great advancement, 
their effect must be to encourage slovenly exe- 
cution, and to retard the cultivation of expres- 
sion.—Mr. Bochsa has arranged ‘ Handel's Airs 
and Choruses for Harp and Flute.’ The first book 
is before us; but so far as the Choruses are con. 
cerned, it is very much like what a copy of the 
Transfiguration would be on a watch-paper : the 
Airs are more compassable, and therefore more 
effective—Mr. Dressle: continues to arrange 
Melodies for Flute and Pianoforte, as * Book 
No. 2, of a Set of Twelve, containing $ Giovinetto 
Cavalier,’ and others, equally new, is before us 
in proof. The most enduring patience must 
weary of these endless multiplications of familiar 
things; and ours has been considerably short- 
ened of late, by an increasing conviction that 
the music of these artists in stucco keeps those 
who work upon the genuine and pure material 
out of the field. 

We will now examine some of the best of the 
Songs which lie heaped up before us. The first 
and most important that we come to, * Songs of 
Rookwood, the Music by Mr. F. Romer, is a parti- 
cularly pleasant collection of six airs, adapted to 
words from that romance. There is about these 
an elegance, a purity of taste, and in one or two 
places a vivacity of fancy, which raise them far 
ahove the common level of such compositions, 
No. 1. * The Gitanilla,’ is sweet and flowing ; No, 
2.*The Hymn to St. Thekla,’ though not very 
original, would, if sung by a rich soprano voice, 
produce a good effect; No. 3. ‘The Carrion 
Crow,’ is bold, wild, and we were almost going 
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to say, diabolical—it suits well with the character 


of the fiendish old sexton, who, if we remember 
right, sings it in the novel; No. 4. * The twice- 
used ring’ hasa charming and quaint simplicity ; 
No. 5. ‘My bonny black Bess’ is rather too 
bustling for our taste—but some may admire, as 
spirit, the very thing to which we object ; No. 6. 
* The Soul Bell’ is of a higher order than any of 
the above, and, for the most part, pathetic and 
impressive. The peculiar strength of these songs 
lies in the happiness with which their composer 
has possessed himself of the spirit of their words ; 
and as our countrymen in general hardly pay 
sufficient attention to this first requisite of vocal 
music, we have noticed them somewhat at length, 
as a recognition of this merit. 

The ‘ Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland, No. 
I. to VI., written and composed by Samuel 
Lover, Esq. Author of * Legends and Stories of 
Treland.’—These must not be treated as scientific 
music, but as Irish melodies ; and the words and 
music go so pleasantly together, as to make them 
agreeable to sing and to listen to. Two of the 
airs, No. 3. ‘Rory O’More,’ and No.4, ‘The 
Angel’s whisper,’ we observe, are mentioned as 
national—the latter is a charming melody: the 
words of all of them have much of the good faith 
and simplicity of the genuine old song; and the 
music to which they are wedded (it is only fair 
to say that Mr. Lover is an amateur musician) is 
easy, expressive, and, in some cases, elegant. 

Mr. Guynemer’s canzonet, * Thy name shail 
bloom,’ is, like all the other songs by this writer 
which we have seen, correctly and carefully 
written, but devoid of anything like an original 
idea—Mr. J. Thomson’s ‘ Lay of the Sailor’s 
Bride’ is a good bold song; but (as if in illus- 
tration of the remark we have just made,) the 
words suffer sadly by being compelled into a 
decided melody, in many passages contradictory 
to the feeling which they express—Mr. G. A. 
Hodson’s * The storm! the storm! the mountain 
storm!” is too audacious a plagiarism from the 
Chevalier Neukomm’s ‘ Sea,’ to be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. It must have required no small 
front in its composer to produce wares so ob- 
viously stolen ; and we wish that in such cases 
the public would execute Jedwood justice (im- 
mediate and condign condemnation and punish- 
ment) upon the offender. Mr. Barnett’s * Place 
the lamp in your casement to-night’ is in his * lady- 
like” manner. His ‘ O for my native northern 
land!’ has some little more stamen; but we 
hope that we shall now see fewer works from his 
pen than heretofore, and those of a higher order. 
The last vocal compositions we shall notice, on 
the present occasion, are Nos. I. and II. of Mr. 
Green’s ‘ Seraphine’ Songs, composed to exhibit 
the powers of his new instrument, which, from 
its sustained tones and facility of producing cre- 
scendo and diminuendo to any extent, appears 
peculiarly adapted to sacred music. The other 
songs before us must, according to our promise, 
and their own merits, remain, as far as we are 
concerned, unsung. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Meteors—The meteors came according 
to the predictions of several scientific gentle- 
men, among them Prof. Olmsted, of Yale Col- 
lege, and a correspondent of this paper. Prof. 
Olmsted and a large number of the college 
faculty and students sat up during the night of 
the 13th, anxiously waiting to see whether the 
prophecy founded on the history of the meteors 
would be accomplished. At about three o'clock 
they were gratified with the beginning of the 
shower, and it continued for an hour. Prof. 
Olmsted has made a brief communication on 
the subject to the Newhaven Herald. He states 
that the presence of the moon permitted only 
the larger and more splendid meteors to be 
seen, The number of them, though smaller 








than that of last year, was much above the com- 
mon average. They began to be frequent as 
early as four minutes past one o’clock, when 
a fire-ball of unusual splendour blazed forth as 
a signal. From this period they continued to 
fall, ata pretty uniform rate, until daylight was 
far advanced. It was estimated that 1000 fell 
during the night. Their directions were more 
remarkable than their number, and afforded 
more unequivocal evidence of the identity of 
the phenomenon with that of last year. They 
appeared, as before, to radiate from a common 
centre, and that centre was again in the Con- 
stellation Leo.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce.— 
On the meteors seen November 13, 1833, there 
is an interesting abstract of Prof. Olmsted’s 
papers, in the American Almanac, just received. 
The entire extent of the exhibition, he observes, 
is not yet ascertained with precision, but it has 
been traced from the longitude of 61° in the At- 
lantic Ocean, to longitude 100° in Central 
Mexico, and from the North American Lakes 
to the southern side of Jamaica. Everywhere 
within the above-named limits, the first appear- 
ance was that of fire-works of the most imposing 
grandeur, covering the entire vault of heaven 
with myriads of fire-balls—these fire-balls were 
occasionally of enormous size; Dr. Smith de- 
scribes one which appeared larger than the full 
moon rising. One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances was, that the meteors all seemed to 
emanate from one and the same point. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of by far the greater num- 
ber of observers, the meteors were unaccom- 
panied by any peculiar sound. It is not held 
as a fact well established, that any substance 
reached the ground, which can be considered as 
a residuum or deposit from the meteors. The 
observations collected and carefully compared 
with each other, give an average distance from 
the surface of the earth, of 2238 miles, as the 
height of the meteoric cloud. .Some of the 
larger meteors must have been bodies of very 
large size. If the body seen by Dr. Smith 
were at the distance of 110 miles from the ob- 
server, it must have had a diameter of one mile 
—if only one mile, it must have been 48 feet in 
diameter. The fact that they were stopped by 
the resistance of the air, proves that they were 
constituted of very light materials. 

Literary Prizes.—The young Baron Gobert, 
son of one of Napoleon’s generals, who lately 
died on his travels in Egypt, has bequeathed 
great part of his property to the Académie 
Frangaise, and the Académie des Inscriptions, 
with directions that the annual revenue arising 
therefrom, be expended in two prizes, to be 
awarded to the authors of the most eloquent 
work on the history of France, and of the most 
profound researches into the same. The yearly 
produce of this bequest is estimated at nearly 
30,000 francs. The founder has attached to his 
gift, this singular condition, that the successful 
candidates shall continue to receive the yearly 
income, till their works have been surpassed by 
those of other competitors, when the latter shall 
be put in possession of the annual sums pre- 
viously enjoyed by the former. 

Relative Saline Quality of the Waters of the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean.—In reference to the 
notice in our last number, under this head, we 
have received an account from Messrs. Busk, 
Keene, & Co., steam-engine manufacturers, of 
their mode of condensing of steam by external 
application, after it has done its work in the 
steam cylinder, which they are of opinion affords 
an easy and certain remedy for the great in- 
convenience to steam navigation, which we 
noticed, from damage to boilers by deposit from 
the water of the Mediterranean.—According 
to this plan the cold water used for condensation 
is not injected into, and mixed with the steam, 
as has heretofore generally been the case, and 
the boiler is not fed from the united injection 





water and condensed steam ; but the steam, 
after having been used in the working cylinder, 
is kept wholly separate from all admixture of 
adventitious water, and when it has become 
water again from its condensation, it is con- 
tinually returned to the boiler in its necessarily 
pure or distilled state, and thus affords a con- 
stantly renewing supply for the needful eva- 
poration, whilst such supply being freed from 
all the matters causing the highly mischievous 
deposit complained of, does not give birth to any 
such deposit. This plan is ordinarily carried 
into effect by means of a condenser formed of 
a vertical cylinder of about four feet in height, 
nearly filled with small vertical copper tubes 
passing through it, and having a close head and 
foot, each of somewhat more diameter than the 
condenser itself. The steam is received into 
the head of the condenser, and from thence 
passes to the foot vessel through the copper 
tubes, and is condensed in its passage by a 
stream of cold water, which is made to pass 
through the body of the condenser, and thence 
to come in contact with the external surface of 
all the copper tubes. This plan of condensa- 
tion has, it appears, been practised by Messrs. 
Busk, Keene & Co. for several years, and they 
say with great success, both here and in France, 
Some boilers protected thereby have been at 
work for upwards of three years, without re- 
quiring to be cleaned. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 


A Synopsis of the Phasmide, by G. R. Gray.—Out- 
lines of Forensic Medicine, by W. Cummin.—Human 
Physiology, by J. Elliotson.—The Classic and Connois- 
seur in Italy and Sicily.— Elements of Medical Police, 
by B. Hawkins.—A new British Atlas.—The Trans- 
actions of the Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don, Vol. XVIII. Part II.—A New Guide Book to Ire- 
land.—Villeroi, by the Author of the ‘ Valley of the 
Clusone.’—The Book of Revelation, with Notes by the 
Rev. 1. Ashe.—Sermons, by the Rev. J. S. Knox.— 
A Second Volume of Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. 
J. H. Newman, M.A.—Observations on the History 
and Ministry of St. Peter, by the Rev. P. S. Dodd, 
M.A.—The Second Volume of Mr. Greswell’s Exposi- 
tion of the Parables.—A volume of Charges, delivered 
to the Clergy of his Diocese, by the Bishop of Barbadoes. 





F’ Just published.—Sermons, by the Rev. W. H. 
Landon, 8vo. 6s.—Selections from the American Poets, 
12mo. 7s.—Tables of the Revenue, Population, and 
Commerce, 1820 to 1833. Part III. folio, 12. 16s.— 
Cloquet on Hernia, royal 8vo. 5s.—Biography Illus- 
trated, square, 3s.—Poetic Sketches, 18mo. 1s.— 
Roger’s Law and Practice of Elections, 12mo. 20s.— 
Georgian Era, Vol. Ill. & IV. 8vo. 8s. each.—Wood 
Cuts, selected from the Penny Magazine, 4to. gilt 
edges, 14s.—The Antiseptic Manual, ismo. 1s.—The 
Infant’s Annual; or, Mother’s Offering, for 1835, 18mo, 
4s. 6d.—Songs of the Months; a Musical Garland, 
8vo. 6s.—Sketches in Portugal, during the Civil War 
of 1834, by Capt. Alexander, Svo. plates, 10s. 6d.— 
Chances and Changes, by the Author of ¢ Six Weeks 
on the Loire,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The Historical 
Keepsake for 1$35,7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured—The 
Comic Keepsake for 1835, edited and illustrated by Al- 
fred Crowquill, Esq. fc. 10s. 6¢.—Selections from Mont- 
gomery’s Poetical Works, roy. 18mo. silk, 7s. 6d.—The 
Right Use of Freedom, a Tale, by M rs.Carmichael, 18mo. 
1s.—Sullivan’s Exercises on Orthography and Etymo- 
logy, 18mo. Is. 6¢d.—The Literary Souvenir for 1835, 
2Is., large paper, 22. 2s.—The Frogs and their King, by 
Ignotus Coaxus, 12mo. 5s.—Pocket Guide to Domestic 
Cookery, by a Lady, 32mo. 2s.—The New South W ales 
Calendar, and General Post Office Directory, for 1834, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Hume’s History of England, Vol. 12, 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.—Puer—G, T. received. 

C. W. is informed that we do not publish statements 
involving the conduct and character of other persons, 
on the authority of an anonymous correspondent; 
further, that his statement, instead of being brief and 
explicit, is involved, and seemingly intentionally ob- 
scure. 

Some letters of the character mentioned by ‘ A Friend” 
have been received, and several returned to the post 
office, Every aid has been and will continue to be 
given by that department, and we will willingly defray 
all expenses. We have three of the letters in different 
handwritings, which shall be submitted to his spec 
tion, by our publisher any time after Monday. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
paces preparing for the UNIVERSITIES 


have an opportunity of READING WITH TWO 
TU TORS, residing in'the same yowye one of whom is of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, and the other al lergyman who 
has taken the highest honours in the University of C ambridge.— 
The advantages of Classical and Mathematical tuition thus se- 
cured to the student, will be found to be of no common order. 
Apply to Messrs V thins and Hill, Opticians, Charing-cross, 
ni 











RANSPARENT REVOLVING LAMP- 
SHADE, curiously set in motion with the heat of the Lamp 

by adjusting it to the chimney glass. Large size, 8s. ; middle 
size, 6s.; smallest size, 4s.—London : Ackermann and Co. 9, 
Strand ; and Dobbs and Co, 134, Fleet-street. tg LT re 
OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVI- 
DENT LIFE OFFICE, Regent-street, London, esta- 


806. 
— President — EARL GREY. 
Trustees and Directors. 

ber Beaumont, Esq. Sir Henry Pynn. 
pices G. Booth, i jon. Thomas Parker. 
Francis Const, Esq. Rev. Dr. Sleath. _ 
Lord Northwick. Walter Strickland, Esq. 
sir John Osborn, Bart. Sir William Welby, Bart. 

&c. &c. &e. 


J. A. Beaumont, Esq. Secretary. 


In these Offices the Profits are divided Sep- 
tennially among those now Insuring, equally with the original 
Members, according to their respective Contributions. In the 
Life Office the Bonuses have successively increased to £40. per 
cent.; they are either added to the Policies, or are applied to the 
reduction of future Premiums, at the option of the Insured. 
Military Men are not charged additional, unless called into 
actual service. Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the 
Continent, under limitations, without Licence or extra Premium, 
Persons removing to unhealthy climates or subject to bodily in- 
firmities, may insure. If any person die by Suicide, Duelling, 
or the Hands of Justice, the fall value which his Policy bore on 
the day previous to the time of his death will be paid. 











ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of any 
other established Society, as the subjcined specimens will show, 
both for short terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100. on a select 





AGE. ONBK YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
20 0 15 It 17 3 1 it 8 
30 1 1 6 1 3 6 22 2 
40 . 2 4 iit 217 0 
50 116 5 2 2 10 4 9 8 











Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Poli: 
to pay their Premiums in any way niost suitable to their circe 
stances and convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afficted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London. 
Directors. 
Geo. Arbuthnot, Esq. Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
John Barrow, Esq. E.R.S. Sir T. F. Fremantie, Bart. M.P, 
Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. F.R.S. | James Halford, Esq. 
— W. Kodycott Davis Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S. 


R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Peter Reierson, Esq. 

F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 

Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde | Patrick Maxwell Stewart, Esq. 
East, Bart. F.R.S. -P. 

7 Benj. Edmonstone, Esq. | Sir William Young, Bart. 


Auditors. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet, M.D. 

Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured participate in Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies effected for the whole term of lite, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 
tious may be applied in reduction of future annual premiums, at 
the option of the assured, to be expressed in writing, when 
effecting the assurance. ‘ 

Every holder of a Policy of 10002. or upwards, for the whole 
term of Life, may (after two annual payments) attend aud vote 
at all General Me etings, 

Claims are paid within Three Months after proof of the death 
of the party. 





. SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 

The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. ; 


Date of Policy. Age when| Additions to Sums 


Assured, 





3ist December, i824] .. 10 .. £281 0 10 
« Ditto ., oe 15 oe 338 19 2 
«- Ditto .. oe 20... 44411 8 
-- Ditto .. 25 2. | 424 15 10 
«- Ditto .. 433 15 0 
- Ditto .. . 44710 O 
«- Ditto .. ° 477 18 4 
+. Ditto .. | 51210 0 
co DD os | t 571 5 0 





Policies for a smaller amount than 5000/. participated in the 
same proportion, 
, Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisted for ess than seven years, and will be payable in 
“ “ser of death, after sever annual payments. 
he above additions, on an average of all ages, exceed d 
: xceed 44 per 
cent. ou the Premiums paid, ‘ ” 





APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 


Handsomely bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SCIENCE, 





COMPRISING TREATISES ON. 


CHEMISTRY—METALLURGY—MINERALOGY—CRYSTALLOGRAPH Y—GEOLOGY 
—ORYCTOLOGY—METEOROLOGY. 


Adapted to the Comprehension of Young People. 
By JOHN M. MOFFATT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


“ This is a worthy sequel to the first series, to the great merit of which we bore willing testimony last vear....Eve ry subject is 
fully discussed, and a better manual of Chemical and Geological Science, could not be placed iu the hands of youth. The wood-cuts 
are admirably executed.”"—Atheneum, f ; : : . = 

* Upon this miniature quarto we can bestow no lower encomium than that it is admirable! To young and ol , and especially to 
the former, it must impart, not only a love, but an understanding of science. We do not immediately recollect what we said of the 
first series—and have not time to refer; but we presume it resembles the present volume; and in that case we are free to declare 
our opinion, that huge folios are not so well calculated to delight and instruct every, except the most learned, class of readers ag 
these four-inch square productions.’’—Literary Gazette. ; ; un : 

“The beautiful littte work produced under this title last year is followed by the present volume as its suites... It may be that the 
boy will not comprehend perfectly every word in these little treatises, bet that is not esse ntial: he will obtain a general idea of their 
subjects, which are dealt with in a way to make him love them....A Christmas Gift that will amuse and instruct for the whole year, 


— Also, uniformly bound, price 8s. 6¢.,a SECOND EDITION of the 
FIRST SERIES, 
COMPRISING TREATISES ON 


MECHANICS—HYDROSTATICS—HYDRAULICS—PNEUMATICS—ACOUSTICS— 
OPTICS—PYRONOMICS—ELECTRICITY—GALVANISM—MAGNETISM. 


EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 





In an elegant pocket volume, bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 


FLEURS DE POESIE MODERNE; 
Ov, CHOIX DES GUVRES DE 
A. DE LAMARTINE—DE BERANGER— 
VICTOR HUGO—DELAVIGNE. 


“<¢ Fleurs de Poésie Moderne’ is a selection made in the spirit of the day. Instead of a collection from other and old collections, 
the compiler bas chosen the best of modern French Writers, and presented us with the very best of their thoughts, The volume is 
about the size of a handsome pocket-book, and it is got up as beautifully as one of the Annuals.””—Spectator, 


LONDON: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND. 








FIFTH EDITION OF MEG DODS’ COOKERY. 





Considerably Enlarged, and, from its great and increasing Circulation, much Reduced in Price, 


12mo. 6s. 6d. boards, 
THE COOK ann HOUSEWIFE’S MANUAL: 


A Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. Containing a Compendium of French Cookery, and of 


Fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for Invalids, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and numerous useful Miscellaneous 
Receipts in the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 


By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, 


OF THE CLEIKUM INN, ST. RON AN’S, 





New Monthly Magazine says, * There cannot be too many editions of Meg’s precepts,” especially as, observes the Literary 
te, ** French Cookery is particularly and it is one of the best oracles extant for gastronomical cousultation;” while 

r namesake of this journal adds, ‘* The mingling of the modern French with the old Euglish kitchen readers this a perfect 
work,.”’—** As a curiosity the work is unrivalled,” states the At/as; ** its author is the personage of a novel, and the scene of its 
experiments the invention of a poet. But this is only the garnishing. Take stewpan in band and try.”’—Itis the opinion of 
Blackwood, that “ Yhe individual who has ingeniously personated Mex Dods is evidently uo ordinary writer,” and that ** the book 
is really most excellent miscellaneous reading.’”—The Morning Chronicle declares, that ‘The rapidity with which Meg Dods has 
run to a second (now a filth) edition, is in no small degree owing to its literary talent.’—** It contaius all that the most exquisite 
epicure could desire to know,” remarks the New Scots Magazine, “ aud what will make it supersede every other work.”—The 
Courant pronounces it “* A valuable compendium of culiuary knowledge ;"’ and, according to the Scofsman, it ** well deserves to be 
in the hands of every housewife in the kingdom,.”’—“ But, greater than all, Sin WaLtTer Scort, in his notes to the new edition of 
St. Ronan’s Well, records, that ‘* Mistress Dods has preserved the recipes of certain excellent old dishes, which we would be loath 


should fall into oblivion in our day.” 


Published by OLIVER and BOYD, EDINBURGH; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, LONDON, 

















LODGE’S PEERAGE, 
THE NEW EDITION FOR 1835, 
Corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the 
Nobility, price 16s, bound, 
is NOW READY, 
And may be had of the Publishers, Messrs, Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit-street; or of the Booksellers in Town and Country, ~ 


Sale by Auction. TR. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON beg to announce 
that they will SELL by AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
TRHE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, &c. 

of the lae W. L. NEWMAN, Esq. (by order of the 
Executors), comprising spleudid Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Mahogany Tables, Chairs, Bedsteads, Xc., Pair of 36-lnch Globes 
bv Addison (1823), Plate, Linen, China, Glass, Wines, and other 
Efiects. Catalogues nearly ready, 






THE ONLY COMPLETE PEERAGE IN ONE 
VOLUME, 
Price 1/. 8s. in cloth boards, 
- ee . IVI oO 7D . + 
= | P)EBRETI’S COMPLETE PEERAGE of 
This day is published, in 1 vol, small 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, . the United Kingdom of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
, s C T ah * . | LAND. The Twentieth Edition, edited by WILLIAM COUR- 
oa . . ° rHOPE, Esq. 
a Or, THE CONTRAST, #.* Th dlitio rhe id . —_ 
By the Authoress of * Alice Seymour.’ every wart, basing be ray Maeda 0 —- Fyre nd "ehe = 
nuacy Tinalliahiaie * Watevieo-nlace. y iving been 5 ously corrected after the mos 
__ James Coe rane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place ae diligent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly drawn 
Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. illustrated with Plates, price by Harvey, with the utmostattention to the most minute Heraldic 
1s. 6d. cloth, ree ecg new and aman te List Cs the Dormant and 
an Pa i a 7 ¢ . > TTA Xtinct Peerage is now first added to the ork. 
KETCHES 2 In I OR T UG A L Loudon: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman and 
KJ daring the Civil War of 1834. ; Co.; J. and W. ‘I. Clarke; T. Cadeil; John Richardson; 
By Capt. J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., 42nd Royal Highlanders, | J. M. Richardson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; S. Bagster; J. Booker; 
Author of ‘ Travels in the East,’ &c. J. Booth; Hatehard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and € 0.3 
With Observations on the PRESENT STATE and FUTURE | Sherwood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Picker- 
PROSPECTS of PORTUGAL. ing; E. Lloyd; ‘T, and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; and 
James Cochrane and Co, 11, Waterloo-place. J. Templeman, 














THE ‘ATHENAUM. 





This day, 6th a Bv0. 6 


FALL of RUSALEM. 
ADR sf. me 4 


By the Rev. HWM. MEEMAN. 
__ Joha Murray, Albemariegsiree t. 





EI GANTLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK “FOR 
P ENTS, 18s. boards ; 218. bound it morocco, 7 
VE Second Series of NORTHCOTE’S 


FABLES, with 300 Engravings from Desigus by Northcote 
audjHarvey. _ 
** A more tastefully got up work we never met with.”—Lil, Gaz. 
“It is replete with graphic be auties, and amongst its class lay 
be safely sates: wed unrivalled.”—Gentleman’s Mag 
oho Murray, Albemarle-street, 


COMPLETION OF CRAB! POETICAL WORKS, 
In8 Vols, similar to SCOTT'S and BYRON’S, 
This day, ines yols. feap. +>. 5s. cach, 

IE POE'TICA VORKS of the Rev. 

% GEOR 3E CRARBEB, with hi s LETTERS and JOURNALS, 
ba his LIFE by his SON 

r Walt Ar Seou says of C rabbe’: spe vems, * 1 hav 

oan at Abbot afore as well asin town, ‘The cleary 

racysef bis painting, whether natural or moral, readers, | have 

often remarked, ht 3 poetry generally delighttal to those whose 

youth might make them invensible to the other beauties with 

Which it abouuds.” —Sin WaLTrer Scort, . 

Jolin Murray, Alvemarie-street, 


YHRISTMAS STORIES 
EVGEWORTH, containing GAR 
SNOW WOMAN, and "POU BOB the ¢ 
With Wa ribo ‘ame ivol. Priv aes to cx 
sons.’ 2s. bd. i 
Bertha’s Journal during aVi isit to her Uncle ; 
ing a variety of interesting Information for Young Per- 
Arranged for every Day im the Year. A new edilion, 
3 vols. small &vo. 10s. Gd. hall-bound, 
. tll. 
The History of the Late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelsoa, and Welli mn, in the Style ¢ 
* Children.’ 1 vol. hail-vouud, 2s. 6d. 
IV. 
Gospel Stories. An Attempt to render the 
Chiet Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible ar 
to Young Children. A bew ediiivn, bound, 
v. 
Stories for Children, from the 
land. Lith edition, half-Lound, 3s. 
VI 
Hymns, written and : 
Charch Service of the Ye 


a pocket volume, 2s. 6d. 








a set for my 














“MARIA 
y OWEN: or, fhe 
EY- SWEEPER, 
sire pond with * Barly Les- 








compri 


SOls, 








rt 


of * Stories for 





ul profitable 


Jo. OU, 





History of Eng- 


ulapted to the Weekly 


r. By Bishop Heber, othedition. In 





Vil. 
The Poetical Primer, consisting of short Ex- 
tracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected and arranged 





progressively for the Use of Chiidren. By Mis. Lawrence, 3rd 
edit. lomo, 3s. Vill. 
MRS. MARKIH AM’ 
1. England. otha nialine iper edition 1. 2 vols. 
12s. boards, 
2. France. A 3rd edition, 2 vols. 16s. 
3. Spain. On the Plan ef Mrs. Markham’s 
Histories of England aod Prange. By Maria Calleott, 2 vols. 16s. 


John Murray, Albewarle-siveet 


POPULAR TOUKS 
XC. 

JUBBLES from the 
NASSAU. THI! 


Post svo, 7». t 


VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 





tV and CHEAPER EDITION, With it 


Views. , 


II. 
Journey ac 





Nou oh Not es ¢ 
3rd edition, post 
by tine 





ross the Pampas. 
. Gd. 
Pos thor of * Bubbles from the Brunnens,’ 
ILt. 
Travels to Bokhara aud Votave up the Indus. 
By Lieutena eB tNE 5. 
3 vols. ByO. 


IV. 
Belgium, and We “ry ’ Ge many. 






2Qud edition, 2 


v. 
Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. 
By Captain MUNDY. 
With 26 Eugravings, wc. 2d edition, 2 vols, Svo. 
VI. 
A Year in Spain. By a Young American. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 165. 
VII. 
Excursions in the North of Europe. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun, 
With 9 lates and 2 Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 
VILL. 
Monk Lewis’ West-Indian Journ: 
BVO. 10s. Gd. 
3X. 
Narrative of an Over! i 
by way of Egypt. Post svo, 
Ly in. L t Si INGTON. 
A Backwoodman’s Sket 
edition, Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 








thes of Canada. 
XI. 
Forest Scenes and Incicdk 
By Sir GEORGE HEAD, 


ost SVO. 8s. Gd. 
John Murray, Albemaric-sircet. 


nts. 


BRUNNENS of 





Journey from India 


ord 





This day is px wuliched,, eniform with the Woas of SCOTT and 
RAB price 5s. eact 
‘THE COM PLETE Ww ORKS of LORD 
BYRON, comprising his POETRY, LET — and 
JOURNALS, and his LIFE by THOMAS MOORE 
Now first coilected and arranged, and illustrated with Notes, by 
Sir Walter Scott, Rev. George Croly, 
Francis bas Mrs, Shelley, 












Profe Wilson, | George Ellis, 
on Brsaeee, | Thomas C ampbell, 
Heber, } Thomas Moore, 
. G i? ockhart, Rev. H. Milman, 
ti Ko Foscolo, Ac. XC. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
wnat This day is published, 4to 3s 
, +s 7 . . ve 
[HE RISE and PROGRESS of the ENG- 
_ LisH COMMONWEALTH (Anglo-Saxon Periot), Con- 
the An Saxon Policy, and the Institutions arising out 
of Laws and Usages which prevailed before the Conquest. 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE, K.G.H. F.R.S, aud F.S.A. 
“This interesting volame—beyond all competition the most 
luced on the early institu- 


















lumir 








Alt vem “4 -street. 


Rain peer 


Jotun Murray, 


FAMILY 
Ina few days, of 
TH IE FAMILY LIBRARY ; 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, Vols. IL. and HIT. 

The Fourth Volume, which completes the Work, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of February. 

Londons Join Marray, Albemarile-street ; 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and may be 
jookselier in the United Kingdom, 
he History of the 
The 2nd edition. Also, 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. In 2 vols. 

a 





being the 





sold by Thomas 
rocured, by order, from 
—Now ready, 


Mutiny of the Bounty. 








3rd 





NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
Albemarle-street, 
CI PECIMENS of the TABLE TAL K of the 
Ks late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Eve 
2 vols. fap. 6vo. 
Il. 

Journal of a Residence in America. By Mrs. 
BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE). 2 vols. post yo. 

lil. 

Architecture, illustrated by 
y Moses, Shaw, Le Keux, and Basley, 
by the Author. Royal Bvo. By the fate 
}» Author of * Anastasius.’ 

IV. 

A General View of Egypt, and the Topogra- 
hy of Thebes, made during a Rew fence of more than Twelve 
ve ars ia Eevpt and among the Ruins of Thebes. With Hlus- 
By J. G. WILK INSUN, Esq. 

v. 

A Visit to Iceland, in the Summer of 1834. 
With numerous Wood Envraving-. Post svo. By JONUN 
BARROW, Jun, / wr of * Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 









A History of 
upwards of 90 
from Drawines 


THOMAS HOPE, E 









trauous. sO, 








Vi. 

The Sacred Scriptures, illustrated from the 
Mano rs Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, Forms of 
timate, Works of Art, and Literature of the Hindoos, 
ry Said toon 4 ring ' esidence in the East of nearly 

Fourt re Years. BY Lb he Rev. its, Jun. 


Os! PH RODE 
} 


-Hantwsir Horne’ 


Scriptures’: 


Extract from the R * Introduction to the 





* The writer of these p: ustified in recommending 
Mr, Roberts’s * Iiastratios 15 suppiving an important desidera- 
tum in biblical tie:ature. ‘They fur to very many aifficuit or 
obscure passages of the Bible sotisfactoery explan » Which 
are not mere origiual than Uicy are entertaining and instructive,” 


Ss feels 












On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences 
Edition, most ¢ fully revised, particularly with the 
view of simplifving the i rendering it intelligible to 
unscientific readers, with numerous illiastrative Woodcuts. Feap. 
5vo. By MARY ERVILLE. 
“The general reader, before he enters upon Sir John Her- 
! at pe epare his thougits f 





s hells Treatise on 
the tone of elevation whic 
villke’s delightful volume on 
Sciences.’ ve style of this 
aud anaflected, and couveys 
mass of profound knowle 











*h simplicity, so great a 
t should be placed in the 


hands of every youth the » has mastered the general 
rudimeuts of education.” ly Review. 
John Murray, emarie-street, 
TILE STANDARD > AND ROM 





Th next Volume, to be pe 
complete in one Volus 
with iwo Engraving 


in February, l 
6s. neatly bound and em 
irom Desigus by Horace Veruet 


d BA SS A. 

a By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Revsed and corrected b 
nd Notes @ritten ea 
THE STANDARD NOVELS 
Now cowprise the best producti 
riters of Fictic 








New Intre 
s Edition. 
AND ROMANCES 
the following distinguished 


duction 











Mud ame de Stuél 
uchbald, Ve. 


mmnounced, the 





= | 
ig volumes will be duiy 





Sucee Proprietor 
having made arrangements to increase tie celebrity of this 
Library of Fiction, by includ iber productions of the most 
eclebrated wovelisis moderu times, Vhe Works which form 


* The Sta els? being t € exclusive copyright of the Pub- 
lisher, can ouly be procured in iat Series, which is wholly un- 
connected with any other collection of Novels whatever 
Any Volume Cin almost every ee comprising au entire 
Work) may be had separately, pric 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Buriington- street, 








= — ——— $e 


NEW WORKS 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street 
G — to Heary Colburn,) . 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


7. = rekae2en8 €© 28 ¢ 
By the Author of ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ &c. 
2 


THREE YEARS IN THE 
Cémprising Notices of 


PACIFIC 








BRAZIL, CHILI, BOLIVIA, gy ETC 
u 1831, 32,33, and 34% In 2v Mey 
By AN OFFICER in the ; NITED S TATES $ “NAVY, 


FRANCESCA CARRARA, 


By L. E. L., Author of ‘ The [mprovisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“Finished with @ pencil of admirable delicacy,’ "—Morning 
Herald. 


4. 
TRAVELS IN by! UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 
In 18 = — and 18% 
3y C. D, AREWEDSON, ™ 
“A compre hensive survey of the United States, which will be 
read with both pleasure and — tion.”—Literary Gazetie, 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 
By the Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ Xc. 3 vols, 
“*The most masterly production we ave read for years,”~ 
Examiner. ; 








6. 
BY ORDER OF THE BRITISIL wip Sos paar 
Tn 2 vols, Svo. with Maps and I 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO. THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: 
Performed in H.M.S. CHANTICLEER, in 1829, 30,91, 
Under the Command of Capt. HENRY FOSTER, R.N. F.R.S, 


7. 
WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 








BATAVIA, SINGAPORE, PEDIR COAST, AND CHINA, 
In 1832, 1523, and 1834. In 2 vols. vo. with Plates, 
By GEORGE BENNETH, 








“A very entertaining and — work. 


TRAVELS 


oa ‘Morning Chron, 
AND ise ov ERIES IN ASIA 
MINOF 


i 

By the Rev. F. V. J SRUNDELL. 
British Chaplain. at Suyrna. 

2 vols. 8¥o. with : 

*€ A book of permanent and unilecting jute rest.’ 

ae SO, JUST READY, 

In } vols. post sve. 

THE UNFORTUNATE MAN, 

By Captain FREDERIC CHAMIER, RN, 
Author of * The Life of a Sailor,’ &ec. 


ORIENTAL MEMOTRS. 
Comprising a Narrative of 17 Years’ ante nee in India. 
y JAMES FORBES, Esq. 2 vols. 
Edited by his ‘Saas » the Countess de ION 1 AL EMBERT, 
Alo a 4te. Volume of ILLUSTRATIO 
Pe ork, cousistiang of 71 VIEWS pct Subjects of 
NAT UR R RAL AUSTORY, many of f them beautifully coloured, 


7JOL. XXIV. of THE MIR ROR, 
with a Steel-plate Portrait of Allan Cunningham, Esq., 


uy wards of 70 Engravings, and 480 closely-priuted er, price 
-tid,, on Dee, 31. 








1— Asiatic Jour, 





















vings, with copious descriptions of the late 

veut and Antiquities at Weostmiuster, are in- 

cloud ed in this v rlume. 

Part 10, completing the Ve lume, w 

Vols. 1 to 24 may be 
London : 





i be ready on the same day, 
c parately. 
doh n Lim bird, 143, Strand, 


ORI ode AS PRESENTS 

J YEAR'S G! PTS. —ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
Mi NTS, in | Vor 0 Rogravings. 6s. 6d. cloth; hail-bd. és. 

Plutarch’s Li ives, 2 vols. 50 Portraits. 135s. 
cloth ; half-bound, 16s. 2 
, ’oyages, 2 vols. 28 Engravings, 8s. 
cloth; half-bound, 108. . a 
a Service. bythe Author of ‘ A Year 
half-bound, 3s. 

Goldsmith’s Natural History, 2 vols. 600 
Engravir Notes by H. 1 5. 10s. 6d. cloth ; half-bd. 12s. 

Cabinet of Curiosities, 2 vols. 45 Engravings 
8s. 62. cloth; hali-vouudl, Ils. 

Mrs. liadci Novels, 1 
half-Lound, 10s. Gd. 

The Mirror, 


7s. balf-bound. 





and NEW 





















ilie’s vol. cloth, 9s. 6d.; 


New Volume. ds. cloth; 
Family M 
L 
Just published, in 4to. with Twenty-nine Plate: 8, price 
VE PHILOSOPHICAL TR \NSAC- 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the 

Year 1634. PART Uf. 
_Contuaing the tollewing I Papers: 
entary Laws of Electric ¥ 
vd in’ Dynamics—3. Mr. 


al. 5s. cloth. 
John Lin bird, , 143, Strand. 











Bs “4 r. Snow Harris on some 
Prof. Hamilton ov a Geveral 
le jow on the Laws which govera 
he Motion of Steam Ve > de iced from Experiments—4. Mr. 
r wen a tive Generation of the Ma | Animals, and the Im- 
i Uternsof the K 2roo—5. Mr, Lister ou the Structure 
sen vs of tabolar and celluiar Polypi, and of Ascidie—d. 
ort en the Nervous System of the Sphinx ligusirt, 
Part 11,—7. Prof. Faraday’s Eighth Series oi Experimental 
searches in Electricity . Sir Charles Beli on the Panctions 
of some parts of ~ Brain, aad on the relations between the 
Brain and Nerves of Motion and Sensati " of. Powell on 
al repulsive shee of Heat—¢ Equilibrium 
of a Massof Homogeneous Fly Dr. Davy’s Ob 
servations on the Torpedu—12. Dr. Davy on the Air dise: ved 
from the Site of the recent Volcano in the Mediterranean—13- 
’ 1¢ Ova of the Ornithorhunchus paradorus—lte 
n ons of Shingle Beaches—15. Dr. Ure’s 
Moira Brine Spring near Ashby-de-la-Zoucl —!6. 
Prof. Wheatstone’s Experiments for measuriag the Velocity of 
Electricity and the Duretion of Electric Light—Meteorological 
Journal, . to June, 1 
Printed by Richard Walebs Red Lion-court, Ficet-street; and 
sold by all Bouksellers. 
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This day is published, inhal m 2 
OMI KEEPSAKE, for 3835, 
=—— = (llustrated wih ” beens, 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
lo We Mason, 444, w est Strand, 
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— PETER PARLEY’S TALES.OF ANIMALS. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, and embellished with nearly 200 
beautiful C uts, price only 58. in boards ; or 8s. in morocco, 

ALES of ANIMALS, comprising Quadru- 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, aud Insects. By PETER 










iy E. The 3rd edition, considerably enlarged. 
Pon P rinted for T. and T T. Tege, } No, 73, £ he ‘apside. 
~~ pY MOCK’S AINSWORTH’S DICTIONARY. 


In 1 pocket vol, 78. ABRi or 7s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
NEW ABRIDGMENT of AINS 
WORTH'S DIC TIONARY, ENGLISH and LATIN, he 
ihe use of Grammar Schools. Into this edition are introduced 
several alterations and improvements, for the special purpose of 
facilitating the labour, ar nd_ increas ing eo knowledge, of the 
young Scholar. By JOHN DY MOCK » L.L.D. The itth edit. 
London : Printe ed for T. and T » * No, 73, Cheapside. 
PI nace 











This day is published, i in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the Y EAR. 
By the Rev. C HARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
Vicar of Sedgley, Stafiordshire. 

London: Printed raf J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo- place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, 
oxford; and H. C, Langbridge, Birmingham, 

of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 
ond edition. 12m0. 5s. 5 

2. Twenty Parochial Seymons. Second Series. 

ond edi tion. 12mo. 5s. And all his other Works, 








Jo vo. price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part, (c containing the 


ts to 2 Corinthians), of 
MNHE 


NEW TE STAMENTT; with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
jicar of Sedgley, Statlordshire. 

In this edition of the NEW TESTAMENT it has been the 
chief object of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition 
for daily Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 

convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one cousecutive Lec ture, so 
asto demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s C hurchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 

Of whom may be had, 

The First Volume (containing the Four 

Gospels), price 18s. in cloth boards, or in Two Parts, 9s. each. 











NEW wonks, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, London. 


NNUAL BIOGRAP HY and OBITUARY, 
Vol. XIX, for 1835. 

Principal Memoirs: Rev. Dr. Drury, Sir Richard Goodwin 
Keats, Wm. Sotheby, Esq., Sir Wm. Franklin, Lord Grenville, 
Rev. Daniel Lysons, Bishop Jebb, Mr. Richard Lander, Prof. 
Scot, Samuel ‘Taylor Colerid; Ke, ‘Thomas Telford, E»q., 
Lord Teignmouth, Feq.- Sir John Doyk, 





Esq., 
Thomas Stothard, 





Bishop Grav, Sir John » Francis Douce, Esq., Earl 
Spencer, H.R.H. the Duke o loucester, &c. &c. 
*,* Will i published Janu. 1. 
The Sacred History of the W orld, philoso- 
phically cousidered, in . ser’ - of Letters toa Son, 
By Sharon Turaer, I R.A.S.L. Vol. Il, 8vo. 148. 


The Sth Janay of Voi. 1. 
3. 
NEW EDITION OF LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF GARDENING, 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. By J. C. Lou- 
1 thick vol. 8vo. containing between 


don, F.LLH.G.Z.S, &c. &c. 
p-press, illustrated with nearly 1000 
t. 10s. 


SvoO. 148 






1200 and 1300 
Evgravings on Wood, pric 

this edition has been theroughiy revised, and in many parts 
rewritten. The additions are most important; among these may 
be mentioned upwards of 500 entirely new graphic illustrations, 


Short Whist: its Rise, Progress, and Laws: 
together with Maxims for Beginners, nae om servations to make 
auy ove a Whist Player. By Major A*# 

cap. bvo. wilh a eee «e, price 3s. in fancy cloth. 


A Guide to Geology. By John Phillips, 
. G.S,, Professor of Geology in King’s College, London ; 


Serer to the Yorkshire Puilosophical Society, &e. &c. 
2m0, Ss 











The First additional ‘Seale ment to Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; being Notices of all the principal 
Improvements in A griculture in Britain, with Historical Notices 
Ol lls progress iu other countries, since the publication of the 
Second Edition of the Enc vclopuedia of Agriculture in January 
i831. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.H, “1 & Z.S., &C. bw. 54, 








Warleigh ; or, The Fatal Oak: a Legend of 
Devon. 3y Mrs. Bray. 3 vols, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Her works, one and all, ave faithful transcripts of history 
heightened aud invested with every charm of tiction, by the 
creative touch of genius, the necromatic power of imag ination.” 
—Court Journal, 

= s. 

The Doctor. 2 vols, 21s. 

“This work has excited more attention than any one bel ng 
Mig to the class of novels which bas appeared in England for a 
Cousiderable ey of years.” ~—Quarterly Review, 

* A Third Volame is iu the press, 


A Dictionary, ened stical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce aud Commercial N avigation; with a 
Supplement to October 1834. ByJ. R. M‘Culloch, 
edition, corrected throu rut, and greatly enlarged, in 1 closely 
and be: utifully-printed Svo. volume, containing 1301 pages, 
2, 108. boards. 


*4* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately, price 6s. 









2nd edition, in 3 vols 


EL RANNA, A, THE PROPHET CHIEF- 
J "ALN 


“One of the most interesting and graphic Romances that it 
has been our lot to read for many a year.”"—Atheneum. 

“This work abounds in interest, and is written in a style of 
great Vigour and elegance.” —Sunday Times. 

Londou : Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lape; and to be had 
at all Libraries. 


NEW 








ALMANACK PUBLISHED BY 
ie oye OF = 


Just published, pri 
HE *‘PAROC HIAL 


FAMILY and 
ALMANACK, 

+*» This Almanack, as its name imports, is intended to com- 
prise, from year to year, a variety of useful information interest- 
ing to heads of families, particularly as regards parochial 
matters. The FAMILY ALMANACK for 1835 contains the 
Alterations in the Laws re specting the Poor—Abstracts of the 
Beer, Weights and Measures’, and Criminal Courts’. Acts—lu- 
structions for Executors—An Account of Savings’ Banks, &c, 


THE 


Priuted for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 
Gree nbill, at the ir Hall, L udgate-street. ‘ 
NEW ALMANACK PUBLISHED BY THE 


—_— _ $ OF STATIONERS, 
t publislied, price 1s. 
HE MEDIC AL ALMANAC 


containing, in addition to the requisite Altay ° 
Summary of the Medical Corporations of Great Britain aud Ire 
land, with their Laws, &c.—the British and Foreign Medical 
Schools, with their Fees aud Regulations—an Account of Hos- 















pitals, Dispensaries, Infirmarics, &c.—a Synopsis of Medical 
Jurisprudence—and other matters interesting to the Medical 
Student or Professor. 

Prin and sold by George 


ted for the Company of Stationers, 
Greewhill, at their Hall, Luts ~street. 





THE OLD 








MR. HOLDEN’S EXPOSITION OF 
AMENT,. 
This day is published, i ge vol. 12m0. pri ice 12s. 6d. boards, 
THE CHRISTI AN EXPOSITOR; or, a 
Practical Guide to the Study of the OLD TESTAMENT, 
Intended for the Use of Geveral meee vs. 
by HOLDEN, M.A. 

Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved 
cele brity exist in our language,a Commentary sufficiently short 
to be read by those who have not leisure to consult learned 
works, yet su fic tently comprehen: to serve as a guide to the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, appears tobe still wanting, To 
supply this detic iency is the design of the present work, in which 
it has been th m and stady ‘ot the Author to embrace, ina 
condensed form, such information as will enable the general 
reader to ascertain the real meaning of the lospired Writers. 

Printed tor J.G. and F. Rivington, Si, Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment. Price re 10s, 
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DEPOT FOR GERMAN LITERATURE. 
ASHER respecttully solicits ‘the attention 
© of the numerous admirers ‘of GERMAN LITERATURE 
in this Country, to bts Establishment at 90, Bartholomew Close, 
London, (in conjunction with his house at Berlin,) for the Sule 
of modern German Publications. . From the peculiar advantages 
he possesses, he is enabled to offer most of the works of the 
STANDARD AUTHORS in that language, at prices below those 
at which the public have hitherto had an opportunity of obtaining 
them. The following bighiy popular Works are a few of the 
principal he has now for ‘sale at the prices affixed : 


F, SCHILLER'S SAMMTLICHE WERKE, 











£. 8. d. 
very hand- 














somely printed in 1 vol. royal 8vo. (1304 pages) . 140 
Fig KOKNER’S Ditto (364 Pages) .....seceeeee - 010 6 

. M.WIELAN D'S Ditto, 42 vols, svo. iualt bound, bean- 
‘tifully printed OW VELLUM PAPOT.....ceeeeee coos BE UL G6 
GOETHE'S SAMMTLICUB WERKE, mo... 410 0 
ER’S Ditto -l6mo.. 116 0 
E Ditto 60 vols. i6in0.. 310 0 
Ditto Ditto 44 vols. Bvo. 410 0 
Ditto 30 vols. 6vO. 25 0 
Ditto 12 vols. 8¥o, 140 
Ditto 10 vols, sve. 1900 
S Ditto ivols, Svo... 0 8 O 

DEU ISCHER PARNASS., 84 vols. 2imo, ... 





UHLAND GEDIC HTE, 1 vol. BVO. 0 
From the very general appreciation of German Literatare 
which has of late years been rapidly ads anciug in Eugland, such 
an Establishment cannot but be co red as a desider al nm 
In facilities of transmission with respect to the popular Peri- 
odicals, or any New Works specitically required, A. A, flatters 
hiawelf that this Establishment also oilers peculiar advantages, 
from the itude with which all orders cnirusted to his 
rough a regular weekly intercourse between 
and Berlin branches 
A. ASHEK has also on Sale the following esteemed works at the 
aunexed prices, in sheets. 
Appiani Romanorum llistoriarum, &c. &c. 
inst. Joh. Schweighwuser. 3 vols. 8vo. Lips, 1785. 1. 16s. 
Bynkerschoek Corn. Van. Opera Omnia, 2 
parts in I vol. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1766-7 7. 18s 
Dionysit Hi carnensis: Opera Omnia, ed. 
- Reiske. 6 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1 
Castelli Lexicon Syri ycum, ‘edd. D. Michzlis. 
2 vols. 4to. Gottingen, 1788. 168. 
Epictetew Philosophia Monumenta, ed. Joh. 
Schwe user. 5 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1799. 2¢. 10s. 
lari mes . Cc leul lutegr lis 2 
Suleri nee gmegpey: alcull integralis, 3 
vols. 4to. Petropoli, 1827. 20. 
Marten’s, G. F. de, Te cueil des principaux 
Traites a’ Alliance, de Paix, de Treve 


| 


























etc., conchis par les Puir- 





sances d’ Europe depuis 31-1800, 7 vols. el Supplement de 1s02- 
1650, 15 vols, together 22 vols. quite complete, 6vo. Gottir 
1617 


st. loud. 
Plutarchi Opera Omnia, ed. J. J. Reiske, 12 
vols. 6vo. Leips. 1774 to 1782. Gi. Gs. 
Plinii Secundi Hist. Naturalis rec. J. G. F. 
Franzii. 10 vols. 8v6. Lips. 2/7, 12s. 6d. 

Walchii Bibliotheca Theolo: rica Selecta et 

Patristica, together 5 vols. 8vo. Jena, 17 

*,* Country Booksellers can be supplied with any of the 
above-mentioned Works through their regular Agents, 
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NOTICE. 
On the Ist of Senueny 1835, will be published, No. LXI. of 
VRASE R’'S+,MAGAZIN E, 
commencing a, New Volume; those therefore who may 
feel desirous of subscribing are requested to forward their names 
and addresses,to Mr. #raser, 215, Regeut-street, Loudon, 
__ The = is Half-a-crown Monihily. 


1 vol? 12mo. 

TOTES on ITAL Y and RHE NISH GER- 

t MANY; with Professioual Notices of the Climates of 

Nice, Pia, Florence, Rome, aud Naples, and of the Miveral 

Springs of Baden-B aden, Wisbaden, Schwalbach, Ems, and Aix- 

la-Chapelle, 

By EDWIN LEE, Esq. M.R.C.S 
orbes, r ae o. Ave Maria. lane, Londen ; 

L Rdiut are 





and Laing and 








Just published, price bs: * bound ip silk 


Sones of the MONTHS: a MUSICAL 
GARLAND. 

1. A Chime for the New Year—2. St Valentine’s Dav—3. Winds 
Tears and Smiles A May-day Memort—é6, 
Sammer Soug*for the open Air—7. The Wanderer’s Luilabye-s, 

he Harvests of Time—9. “09 Autumn Song—i0, Failing Leaves 
—Ili. Come to the Howe—12. Winter Miustrelsy, : 

J. Ae Novello, 69, Dean ana. e Soho; and Charnes Fox, Pater- 
nosier-row, ° 





his day is publishe ‘, in 1 vol. small Svo. 5s. bds. 

r MIE FROGS and THEIR KING; or, the 

| PROPLE and THEIR RULERS. A Moral Aualysis of 
Menu and Manners, adapted to the Nineteenth Century, 

By IGNOTL Bag naey 5. 
* Croak ! croak! croak!” STOPH. 

London: W. Edwards, 12, Ave Marie aes 3; and Currie and 

Bowman, Newcastle-oa-Tyue. 





FOR PRESENTS—Elegantly bound in silk, 


TUE PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 
By the Author of * Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ Se. 

Sy ple ndudly il! ustrated, price 12. 16s.: or iu boards, 1 6d. 

* In all respects the most superb book of the scxsou CWSe 





Saunders and Otley, ¢ 
Agents: for Ire land, J. 
and B radfute » Ed 


nduit-street, Hanover-square 
Cumming, Dublin; tor Scotiand, Bell 









On the First of January, 5, will be published, 
THE FIRST ons R OF A NEW WOKK, 


© be entitled 
THE MUSIC AL MAGAZINE, 
ciate en tinued montlily,) price Iss 


(To be ce 

vly to Music, 
tain from six to eight p land Selected Compo-itions 
of the best Masters (both Vocal and Lnstramental), with sixteen 
royal 6vo. pages of Literary Matter, the subject of which will by 
the History of the Art, its Rise and Progress; Skeiches of the 
Lives of celebrated Composers; Remarks on Vocal and Tnstru- 
mental Performances ; Extracts from the best Works on the 
Formation of the Voice; Essays on Masical Expression, Taste, 
and Composition; the Theory and its Practice sitmplitied ; Re 
views of New Works; Criticakand lupartial Notices of Operatic 
Conce ee and Music Mevctings; Aucedvics of 
a re 
(whi i “will be paid for where required, if ap- 
1‘) orks for Review, and Advertisements, received by 
» PF. De Porquet and Cooper, 11, Vavistock-street, 
may be had of Sim, nud Marshall, and all 
Mueic-sellers; Oliver and Bb Edinoargh; Webb, 

















Dubli in. 


MPORT ANT * NATIONAL DICTION- 
cated, by express permission, to bis Mest Gri 
Villiam IV., by JAMES KNOWLES, father of 
ridan Knowles.—On the Ist of January will be 
published, in one thick volume, roval 8vo. the first of seven 
monthl we parts, - 2 ts. . each yet a Fa 
Pro e; the nomber 
A few 








simile 










» English La 
2 more tan Mr. Waller’ 8. 


le 4 

Orders received “a tl ie Publishers, De Porquet and Cooper, 11, 
Tavisiock-street, Covent-varden ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinbursh; 
Webb, Dublin; aud by all Booksellers, Subscribers’ names and 
residence, to be printed with the last part, addressed to the 
Author (post paid,) 40, Upper Seymour-street, Euston-square. 


TERDICT of the PUBLIC PRESS on the 

ro ACK, just 4 1 by 

u Ey ved 

12 Subject Plates of te <p hea are of the 
k. 


merits of the COMIC AL 
C. Titt, Fleet-street, price 2s. 6d 
evarvest, illust 





ated wil 





Almanack! Fro wits first ge to the last, 
this Ss merry litthe book teems with droliery. Mtheneum, 

A complete and intelligent calendar of the mouths on one 
page, and a running commentary on the absurdities of the o dl 
almanack matters on the other, with an appeudix of broad joke 
Spe 





ul nack of great graphic ond | no smail litera y humoer, 

edingiy drolly hehe Ll 

A mx ot Ioan roi Dawusing bert smeqne on Moc 

production of nonsense ; illustrated with twelve ‘Ff 

cuts, emblen tical of the months, by George Crutkslaukh, 

aicly’s Magazine. 

PAC apital cde ac ypitally worked out. Here are twelve sam- 
‘ 2 a full dozen out of his best bin, 
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tichless, 





Sua 
** All meen of drollery and fun, squibs aud crackers.’’"— Net 


spore > T + 
BSiatite'sn FLUID EX 
JAMAICA SARSAPARILLA, and the other Sweetening 
vuls, is ine wtably the very best Cas it is the o 
a ation of 1 kind; citucr for taking alone or f 
Compound Decoction, vow so generally ordere! by phy-icianus, 
and recommended by nvany of the best medical writers, A desert 
spoonful will make haifa pint of decoct It ishichly esteemed 
*s an alterative in scrotula, scurvy, craptions of the skin, and all 
cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, and a remedy tor the improper use of 


TRAC 
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J 








mercury, 

Prepared and sold in bottles, at 4s, 6/., 8s. Gd., and 20s., by 
Thomas Batler, Chemist, 4, Che paid >» corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Loudon, and ( authenticated by bis name and address 
being priate mu the accompanying label) may alo be procured 
of Sanger, 15 ¥ Usford-street, and most respectable Drugyists 
thronghout England, Wales, aud Scotland. 

te? Plewe logeise for * Butler's Fluid Sersaparitia,’ and 
ebserve the above name and address, iu the Label and B ill of 
Directions. 




















FISHER, SON, & 


: Xi. a 
Just published, embellished with 13 Plates engraved on Steel in the best GAGE D’AMITIE, VOL. If. . 
manner, elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. Just published, in Quarto, handsomely bound, price ais. 


BP, Y ? als 4 i. y 1’ ry T muon ry T h: 
{ CHRIS N KEEPSAKE} THE NORTHERN TO 
TH E Vir fAL 4 D My : 2 Lil A 
; ° ry) I IK 
AND 4 ‘ For 1835. ‘ 
‘ T rT TRTTT & A GAGE D’AMITIE, containing Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scener: + 
MISSION ARY AN N U x Le Westmorcland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland ; with Descriptions iu Engle; Presa 5 
- r a — , . or German. 
EDI TED BY THE REV. W ILLI AM E LLIS. ** Nothing can exceed the charm of these lively viawa; and while we recreate the sense of vision, 
. ° a iS SA ss with turning over so many sweet pictures, we impress their histories on our memory by th 
> Proofs of the Plates, Imperial Quarto, limited to Thirty Sets, 25s. cious accounts aud descriptions with which they are accompanied. We are sure the Gaged aang” 
eo aaeP - me “ will be a great favourite wherever it is seeu.”—Liferary Gazetle, Nov. 23, 1834. 

“ This is exactly the sort of book which is to the taste of the age; it is very beautifal in deco- N.B. ‘The NORTHERN TOURIST for 1834 has been lately reprinted, It contains 73 views of 
rations; and there is a pleasing mixture of all sorts of writers and opinions.”—Brilish Magazine. | an equally interestiug description With the Volume for 1535, butaltogether diferiug in the su 

“* We are disposed to regard ‘ The Christian Keepsake’ as the vest specimen of the Annuals we | represented. x nblecy 
have seen tor 1835.""—The Record, F eed a oe " 

“This is the first of the Annuals that has come under our notice the present season; and we In Quarto, containing Thirty-six Plates, tastefully bound, price 213 
have no expectation of seeing any one that will excel it, either iu the beauty of its ornaments or TO . Pra) . a 
the utility of its matter.— Methodist Magazine, . W I ISI Lk R s 

« This is a very interesting set of plates, aud their execution is unexceptionable, What we par- - . s S 

is their bona fide character, they are what they profess*te be; which is not DRAWING-ROOM SCR A P BOOK, 1835, 
majority of the enveillishmeuts of the miscellaneous Anuuals.”’—Spectator. 

** Altogether the Solume is a most splendid offering at the shrine of religion, and deserves the THE POEMS BY LE. L 
encouragement of all who have a taste for the fine arts, and desire to see them cdusecrated by the " Y ' ea ‘ 
principles of true piety.” —S. S. Teacher's Mag Several of which are set to Original Music, composed expressly for this Work, 

* Juterior to noue of its genus in the beauty of its engravings, the subject matter of its pages Is, sea M, poet the most brilliant season of this beautiful and valuable volume.” —Wep 
in ovr view, incomparably superior to that of any kindred publication which hgs yet come before | “DY tees thee 3 . : P a 2 ! 
us. It exactly realizes the idea of its title—a Keepsake. After serving the immmediag purpose of Bic.. 7 ne pat be radeon: er a p rp Bn ne of phe Sp be 

re » oar’s G c , rary 9 sa selte vas io every c cles tHe +. Sone cr 1g se Mr. Russell ade 
a most acceptable New Year's Gilt, itis well worthy of becoming a library book.” —4 Gazelle. much to the interest of the volume.” —Literary Gazette. ? 
II. “* We think this Annual improves every year/’—Fraser’s Mag. P 
To fre] Tr Ur r + ’ . . 7 + hy “<The present volume is quite as splenaid as its predecessors. We should think the man miserably 
FISHER’S NEW AND HANDSOME EDITION OF destitute of all capability of mental enjoymeit, oh i would not find an hour eceasionally pleasandy 4 
T é T Abr) > T T r spent amidst its engravings, its music, and its poetry.” — Edinburgh Christiaw lestructor, 7" 
HANN AH MORE Ss I O P U LAR W ORK **fa the present -easou, be yond all comparison in poetical beauty, elevance, and perma 


r: r . > value as a book of art, shines Fisher’s Drawing-Room Serap Book.” —Tait's Bdinburgh J 
With Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. pace The tdanliisten taribs Boe Sette anbeain.: ‘ieee, entine t nb 


| rhe ‘ Drawing-Room Scrap Book’—the Queen of the Annuals. Her majesty, antike the ma 

Complete in Six Volumes, embellished with a Portrait, from the Original Painting in the possession of beauties, becomes more aud more attractive by the lapse of years, and—what isa more dij 
of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart.—a View of Barley Wood—and highly-finished Vignette | test—improves apon acquaintance. Like Egypt's gracetul Queen— 
Titles to each volume, The Six Voluwes, bound in cloth, price ouly 3us Time cannot wither her, vor custom stale 


eueeanp " . -.e r “ Her infinite ¢ariety.’ ” Liverpool Chronicle, Mu 
ConTENTS oF EACH VOoLU ME, oe Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book’ surely is ‘ordered to lie on the table’ of every Romp 


Which may be had separately, price 5s. where beautiful pictures, aud poetry, and ornamental binding are admired,””—Syectator, 
VOLUME 1.—MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR—AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO_ HER “WORKS— x 
STORIES FOR PERSONS IN THE MIDDLE RANKS—TALES FOR THE 


cI. 
’ q To x 7 x T rT 
COMMON PEOPLES |S a DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL 
VOLUME I1.—TALEs FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE CONTINUED—THOUGHTS ON THE TORN aah 
. IMPORTANCE OF 'THE MANNERS OF ‘THE GREAT—AN PIMATE OF ILL Ne) T RA T EK I )». 
THE RELIGION OF THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. ae : 7. — ‘ 
VOLUME UT. —STRICTURES ON THE MODERN SYSTEM OF FEMALE EDUCATION. From Original Drawings by THOMAS ALLOM. 
VOLUME IV.—HINTS TOWARDS FORMING THE CHARACTER OF A YOUNGeBRINCESS, | w sett ’ ing upwards udved and Forty Engravings, 4to, hands 
VOLUME V.—TRAGEDIES AND POEMS. oe FN EN Te aS ae ee 
VOLUME VI.—POEMS—SACRED DRAMAS—ESSAYS, &c. * One of the most splendid topographical yolumes that we have ever seen.” —Litevary Gaz 


" XII. 
Early in January, revised and po a Second-Edition of the IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 
LIFE OF SA M U E L DR E W, M.A. Eighty-one Pe ey bound, price 2is. 
Rh ey | LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED. 


“It is not once in a century that such a man as Samuel Drew is raised ap to edif, the Church.” One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, handsomely bound, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Evangelical Magazine. { 


eqn Betas Mavesion” in the library of every one interested in the religious history of the N ATIONA L PORT R AIT GAL iy ERY 
~ ” a i a a as OF {[LLUSTRIOUS AND EMINENT PERSONAGES 
A MEMOIR OF HANNAH MORE. ane ac tssend ia nekcn se Pro ou nd paper, os ech 
Embellished with a Portrait, and a View of her favourite Residence, XV. 
Barley Wood. VIEWS IN THE EAST. 
Senge Silk, B.Ed, Chath, 25.60. Comprising INDIA, CANTON, and the SHORES of the RED SEA, from Sketches on the 


Vv by Captain ROBERT ELLIOT, KN, 
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